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N the beginning, it is true, 
Tony was accidentally 
“broke”—but not bankrupt. 
He had a friend, Cherokee 
McCahan. Moreover, he had a 
wealth of brown curls springing 
gayly away from his dark fore- 
head; he had the smile-compel- 
ling sparkle of eye and the 
joy-bringing hatband flower of 
his own beloved Italy ; and best 
of all he had a gloom-dispelling 
grin. You can’t break a man 
who just will smile! 

Some day out in Arizona, if 
you pass that way, Wicks, your 
big German stage driver, will drag on 
his brakes miles out in the glaring 
desert and say as he laughs when you 
first see Tony’s inviting little lunch 
stand: “Dago, Injun, Mex and Jap— 
some League o’ Nations to be caught 
nursin’ a dove o’ peace and gittin’ a 
leetle rich, alretty now, ain’t it?” 

Tony had lost his milk route be- 

cause he couldn’t meet the rising ir- 
rigation rates, but he didn’t hold that 
piece of misfortune against the world. 
Not Tony! In the chilly dawn of his 
last day as a milkman he drove slowly 
along the desert road in his gay little 
white milk wagon and talked softly 
to Bimby, his sorrel pal, and sang her 
his favorite song: 


“Packa da troobles in da ol’ keet 
baga —” 


At the end of the street-car track, 
in the saw-toothed edge of the sleeping 
town, he slowed down and stopped be- 
side Cherokee’s more substantial, bet- 
ter-filled wagon for his usual morning 
chat with his friend, the tall, sombre 
Indian. Of course, you can’t really 
chat with an Indian, but Tony had 
merrily stopped at the same spot every 
morning for a year and had chatted at 
Cherokee so persistently that somehow 
a sort of friendship had grown up be- 
tween them. 

“You can’t get no water?” asked 
Cherokee when Tony had told him the 
news. To an Arizonian to “get water” 
means but one thing. If you are out of 
reach of an irrigation ditch, you will 
get no water. If you are more wisely 


situated, where the hand of man 
controls your floodgates, then if 
you pay for the water you can al. 
ways get it. 

“Nah, not ’thout a leetle rain!” 
joked Tony apologetically, turn- 
ing such thirsty eyes toward the 
sparkling, unresponsive heavens 
that Cherokee felt deep within 
him an unheard-of twinge of 
responsibility for the happy-hearted, helpless 
youngster, a stranger on this side of the 
world where Cherokee’s own forefathers had 
roamed through the ages. 

“Nah! Bad,” he said at last. “You can 
bring your two cows up to my place and 
stay till somethin’ turns up. No money, y’ 
understan’, one way or tother.” 

And that day Tony moved. Arriving un- 
heralded, he pitched his tent on the outer 
end of the ridge running across the extreme 
back boundary of Cherokee’s yard. The floor 
of it was of rough boards raised perhaps six 
inches above the ground on a sketchy founda- 
tion of brick and small stones; the sides also 
were of boards about one third the height of 
the wall; then there was the usual canvas 
tent superimposed to complete the shelter. A 
screen door formed the only entrance, and 
through the canvas roof protruded a short 
section of stovepipe. 

By late afternoon he was established, and 
as he stood in his doorway—a mere boy, 
dark-skinned, high-colored, humorous, rest- 
less, singing his little tune of the “ol’ keet 
baga”—he observed the quiet scene about 
him with the ready sense of proprietorship 
and interest that those accustomed to fre- 
quent changes of home so easily feel. Opposite 
across the broad yard on the same ridge as his 





own tent was on he saw Chero- 
kee’s wide, low, clean barn. A path 
along the top of the ridge led 
straight to it and on toward the 
vast, flat fields of alfalfa beyond. 
To his right on a parallel ridge 
up toward the road stood Chero- 
kee’s house, a low rambling affair 
of porches, wire screen and can- 
vas. A huge eucalyptus tree 
hovered above it in the back; stiff, bunchy 
China trees crowded the western side of 
it, and three tall palms in their ridiculous 
Hawaiian skirts and bushy scalp locks 
guarded the seldom used front yard. Halfway 
between where Tony was standing and the 
barn door another ridge walk led off at right 
angles to the back steps of the house; thus 
the problem of communication on those 
periodical occasions when one “gets water” in 
Arizona was easily solved. 

The water now was just coming into the 
outer field, and Tony stood watching two 
slim, straight youths in rubber boots and 
sombreros who, armed with long-handled 
shovels, were carefully nursing timid stream- 
lets and leading them here and there to the 
roots of the thirsty alfalfa. By bedtime his 
tent would be surrounded with square sheets 
of glassy water from two to four inches deep; 
only the ridge walks would connect him with 
the rest of his little world. By morning the 
water would have disappeared and the ground 
would lie in big, mottled, chocolate-green 
squares, daring you to cut corners. Tony 
watched the workers in the field and now 
and then looked happily toward the house 
as the sweet smell of cedar smoke mingled 
tantalizingly with the aroma of boiling coffee. 
Within the screen room he saw a woman 





passing to and fro in front of 
‘a low cook stove. 

Cherokee, returning from a 
short milk route, drove into the 
big side gate and halted near 
where Tony was standing. 
“Come eat. We milk after sup- 
per,” he said, with Indian econ- 
omy of speech, and the two men 
entered the dusty kitchen where 
Lola, Cherokee’s squaw, had a 
steaming meal of vegetables 
waiting for them. 

With sombreros swinging the 
workers came in from the field. 
One of them was the prettiest 

little Mexican girl Tony had ever 
seen! Straight, strong and boyish she 
was, with her burden of black hair 
plaited and twisted tight round her 
head. But under the olive tan of: her 
cheek burned a deep glow, and un- 
easiness shone in her flashing black 
eyes. As the workers entered, Jimmy, 
the boy, spoke sullenly, but the pretty 
little girl, Chichita, sat down in silence 
between him, her husband, and Chero- 
kee, her father-in-law, and across the 
table from Tony. 

“South road’s flooded again!” 
Cherokee said sternly to Jimmy, and 
Tony noticed the flash of fear that 
passed over Chichita’s face. Jimmy 
shook pepper on his beans and neither 
answered nor looked up. 

“South road’s flooded again!” Once 
more Cherokee’s angry tones cut the 
silence. “This time pay the fine or git 
out!” 

Tony watched Chichita. She was 
plainly afraid of Cherokee, but he 
could tell that somehow she knew 
that no one could handle her lazy boy 
husband in that way. Of course she 
knew that he could not pay the fine 
to the Water Users’ Association for 
carelessly flooding the road,—Cherokee 
did not allow them any wages for 
their work,—but she knew that threats 
only made things worse, and she 
was frightened. 

“Don’t take another bite,” com- 
manded the Indian father implacably. 

“OQ Sefior Cherokee,” cried Chichita, 
choking back her tears, “se#or,. listen 
to me; mia Jimmee verree sorree to 
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forget to close the floodgates—never again he 
forget—quien sabe?” 

Jimmy jerked away from the table and 
slammed through the screen door, and Chi- 
chita flew after him and left the two friends 
face to face across the table. Lola stood like 
a square stone squaw beside the stove. 

“Po’ leetle keedas,” Tony said softly. : 

For a long minute the two men sat with 
eyes locked. Then Tony began to laugh, 
sympathetically, uncritically. ‘Po’  leetle 
keedas, jes’ bambinos and scared to death 0’ 
good ol’ Cherokee! From now on I'll watch 
the floodgates. Don’t drive your leetle keedas 
off!” 

And thus began a new life for Tony. He 
worked of course; he always had worked, but 
now he found himself striving to be the first 
of the three “boys” out at dawn, the quickest 
of the three “boys” at the chores, the clean- 
est of the three “boys” at the silent meals in 
the screen kitchen on the clean white oil- 
cloth table. No, it wasn’t the work that 
seemed strange to Tony; it was the silence, 
the sombreness of the workers. He read the 
same hunger for gayety in Chichita’s face and 
wondered what she had suffered of loneliness 
and of fear before his arrival. He rushed 
about to get the heavy end of every job and 
tried incessantly to share the load destined to 
fall on the shoulders that carried the plait- 
crowned head, and Chichita’s surprised eyes 
gratefully followed him as he turned away 
after an impulsive effort to shield her. She 
knew now that she had a friend! Soon the 
sullen, discouraged Jimmy began to vie with 
Tony in his method of work, and so a new 
smoothness entered the dull routine. And 
through it all Tony sang his little song: 


“Packa da troobles in da ol’ keet baga —” 


Often with her black eyes flashing and her 
red lips laughing Chichita joined in, and even 
Jimmy tried. It seemed almost as if the cows 
caught the spirit and gave down their milk 
in great musical streams into the shining 
pails. In spite of Lola’s utter silence and 
Cherokee’s watchful readiness to punish, the 
little back-yard empire took on a more and 
more cheerful air. Jimmy’s unspoken rebel- 
lion against the old Indian idea of community 
work began to soften, and Cherokee, for lack 
of ground for complaint, fell out of the habit 
of reproaching him at the table. The silence 
became comfortable and pleasant. Tony was 
beginning to be really happy. 

For weeks Jimmy had not forgotten any- 
thing, and Tony had come to depend more 
and more on the boy’s memory. Then one 
night the same old thing happened; the south 
road was flooded again! 

At the moment Tony discovered it he knew 
that he must go! He knew that he would 
never let Jimmy be punished! Oh, how he 
hated to think of leaving his new friends! 
The “boys” meant everything to him now, so 
alone was he in the world; but he knew that 
he must go. And so in a flash he sought 
Cherokee. He met him in the back yard. 
“Cherokee, you beena my gooda frien’! I am 
broke! I canna’ pay! I leeva here queek— 
the south road’s flooded again!” 

That night Tony did not eat with the 
family, and when Cherokee returned from 
his early round about nine o’clock the next 
morning there was a vast stir in his back 
yard. Tony’s tent had been hoisted intact 
upon the bed of a neighbor’s big farm wagon, 
and two or three men were standing about, 
wiping their foreheads. Bimby, the sorrel 
mare, now the mother of a rather wabbly 
colt, was hitched to the little milk wagon and 
tethered at the back of the elevated tent 
Blony and Scratcherback, his cows, were 
already in the road, idling near the gate. 

Tony worked rapidly and thought only one 
thought, to get away without a “row.” He 
arranged to return the team and wagon to the 
neighbor and told Cherokee in a matter-of- 
fact way that he had taken a week’s stake of 
grub and ail of his old outfit that had been 
scattered about the place. He rushed in and 
astounded the stolid Lola into yet more pro- 
found vacancy by kissing her swarthy cheek; 
he embraced the miserable Jimmy, whisper- 
ing a few soft words into his ear; then he put 
out his hand to Cherokee, who forbore his 
Indian dignity and took it! Tony could not 
find Chichita, and so he had to go without 
saying good-by to her. 

Once on the road, the impetuous Tony 
wondered where he was going. He guessed of 
course that he would go out a “ways” and 
camp; then he must think hard what to do 
next! Nowhere else could there be such a big 
unclaimed out of doors as lay about him. On 
either side of the road broad fields of alfalfa, 
cotton, melons and small vegetables alternated 
with stretches of stark desert, like the fingers 
of life and death interlaced. Beyond, not 
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seemingly so far away, lay old Superstition, 
russet and gold and gray, and Four Peaks of 
the Mazatzal in tattered nightcaps with long 
snow streamers far down their angry sides. 


“Packa da troobles in da ol’ keet baga —” 


sang Tony as a stageload of tourists flashed 
by. All were leaning far out, looking back in 
wonder at the perambulating homestead with 
its trailing milk wagon escorted by two fat 
cows and a wabbly little colt! When they 
spied Tony’s laughing eye they knew that it 
must be all right and waved him a friendly 
greeting. 

After a slow two hours’ ride the highway 
turned at right angles and, crossing the main 
irrigation canal, went its way on the opposite 
side. As Tony neared the bridge and looked 
up and down the straight, cool rushing aisle 
of clear water, thirty feet wide, extending 
beyond view in both directions, bordered on 
both sides with tall, irregular rows of cotton- 
wood trees and clumps of palm with an inter- 
mittent fringe of grass beneath, he drew rein. 
Without crossing, he came to a final pause 
near the bridge in a stout little thicket of 
twisted mesquite trees that had edged in from 
the desert and had formed a friendly, low- 
hanging screen in the taller shade of the 
cottonwoods. Away in all directions stretched 
the drowsy Maytime desert with its sparse, 
rough-etched patches of cactus, greasewood 
and dull gray sage interspersed with the tall, 
green fluted saguaros and the murderous 
spiky ocotillo. And far across the shimmering 
sunlit stillness naked, painted mountains 
formed a ragged horizon. At late dusk the old 
desert becomes weird and menacing with its 
melancholy night wind in the lonely mesquite; 
at midnight it is coldly terrifying, a thing of 
lurking mystery ; at expectant dawn it is both 
picturesque and inspiringly lovely; but in the 
golden afternoon it is soothing, narcotic, 
almost tender in its languorous appeal. 

“Bimby,” Tony said and laughed confi- 
dently, “looka out there—heem thinka heem 
a fierce ol’ desert, but a leetle water and heem 
grow beans so queeka!” 

A stage approached from the opposite side 
of the canal and crossed the bridge. With a 
glad smile Tony recognized his friends of the 
morning; they stopped, and all except the 
driver got out. They were Tony’s first visitors. 

“Whatcha doin’? Restin’ for dinner alretty 
yet?” called the lolling driver, a giant with 
a stretched complexion, bushy red hair and 
bloodshot, desert-puckered blue eyes. 

“Nah, nah,” replied Tony. “Movin’ in!” 

A new stir of interest ran through the 
sight-seers as they walked round and peered 
into and under the wagon and tent and tried 
to pet Bimby’s baby. “However in the world 
will the poor man get his big tent house 
off the wagon all by himself?” speculated 
a practical little woman who was holding a 
blonde child by the hand. 

“How will you, that’s a fact?” spoke up a 
big man who was standing near her. 


bs 


** Cherokee, you beena my 
gooda frien’! I am broke! 
I canna’ pay! I leeva 
here queek’’ 
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DRAWINGS BY 
ROONEY THOMSON 
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Tony grinned and scratched his head; he 
hadn’t thought of that! 

Wicks, the driver, slowly unhooked his 
knee from the wheel and, stepping out, gave 
the tent a doubtful shake. It teetered, and the 
little blonde girl squealed. Tony looked on 
with increasing interest, good-humored and 
hopeful in the face of his predicament. With- 
out further discussion the four men of the 
party helped him to juggle the awkward 
structure to the ground, and afterwards. as 
the laughing carload vanished down the road 
he set about his simple housekeeping duties 
= a certain feeling of being at home at 
ast. 

The next morning as Wicks was passing 
with another carload of passengers he got 
out and walked up to Tony’s door; somehow 
he felt responsible for the newcomer’s wel- 
fare, since after a fashion he had helped him 
to settle. 

Tony’s chance new friends always felt that 
way,—of course it was his trusting smile that 
was responsible for the feeling,—but soon by 
a subtle transposition they came instead to 
depend on Tony. ’ 

“Say, bo,” began Wicks as Tony looked up 
from rummaging in his grub box, “how’d you 
make it last night? Ain’t sick or nothin’, 
droppin’ down in the desert like this alretty, 
are you?” 

“Nah, nah; I’m Tony—Tony Salvadori— 
wella fella, a’righta!” 

“Well, see you later!” called the departing 
driver. 

“O Meester Weeks, I shore glada ya come!” 
called Tony. “Wait a leetle minute—I laka 
maka cup o’ coffee or getta you cold milk, 
real queeka!” 

“No, not now—some other time maybe. 
S’long. Thanks all the same!” And so another 
friend had answered Tony’s call. 

The next morning Tony was tired and 
almost sad ; he had driven the team and wagon 
home to the owner and had walked back the 
eighteen miles of desert road to his camp, 
with only the sight of the tree tops over 
Cherokee’s house to remind him of the home 
he had lost and the friends he had left. But, 
though Tony was tired, he made coffee, and 
when the stage was passing on its way out 
Wicks, smelling the aroma, stopped. 
~ The whole carload of tourists got out and 
pleaded with Tony to serve them also, and he 
was abased at not having prepared enough 
for all. However, he eked out his supply with 
fresh, sweet milk from a can that he had 
swung deep in the cold mountain water of the 
canal, and when the grateful party at last 
rolled away he was astonished to find several 
dollars in small change on the lid of his milk 
— the feeling of new friends all round 
im! 

That afternoon with the aid of a piece of 
rope and one line from Bimby’s harness he 
swung his big ten-gallon olla up between two 
trees. Cold water in the desert from a queer, 
brick-colored jar swinging like a hammock 
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between two trees would stop any tourist who 
ever passed through the Southwest. 

The third day in spite of all that Tony could 
do his coffee and milk were all exhausted, and 
a woman, who was obliged to respond to his 
apologetic smile, took a photograph of the 
whole premises,—tent, olla, Tony in his rock- 
ing-chair, smiling ruefully at the empty coffee- 
pot, Bimby and her wabbly colt, milk wagon, 
cows,—all strung in happy confusion in the 
fringe of shade on the edge of the vast burn- 
ing desert. She declared that the film was 
worth at least a dollar to her. Tony’s pros- 
perity increased bewilderingly. 

That afternoon Tony drove Bimby into 
town and brought back with him a large and 
varied cargo in the gay little milk wagon. Ali 
of the stages now stopped for refreshment, 
and his days were busy and happy again. On 
Sunday morning Wicks came out without 
his usual load. Although only one week had 
elasped since he had laughingly offered to 
help Tony “spill his tent,” he spoke to him as 
to an old friend. “Say, bo, did you know you 
had a neighbor—two of ’em?” 

“Nah, where? All I see is a coupla horna 
toads and a rattler. An’ ever’ night I hear 
*bout a meelion owlas! Neighbors, hah?” 

“Sure, neighbors. Come along with me!” 

The two stepped out into the dazzling still 
desert ; they were obliged to zigzag in narrow 
aisles of cacti and to dodge thorns and burs 
and spikes; it is a careful, watchful job, 
traveling afoot in the desert. Less than half a 
mile away a huge pink boulder lay in their 
course. At the side of it was a little brown 
tent, and Wicks stepped into the shadowy 
interior with intimate assurance. 

A gaunt Japanese, fully dressed, was lying 
on a cot in the corner, and a solemn little 
Japanese maiden, perhaps five or six years 
old, was sitting on the floor, fondling a 
crippled and passive Sonora dove. 

“Say, Mika, wake up. I got a new friend 
for you!” Wicks spoke with kind solicitude, 
and Tony, looking round sympathetically, 
felt a lump come into his throat. 

Mika sat up slowly, coughed and rested his 
head on the back of a reclining chair near by. 
The lonely child rose shyly to her feet, stared 
calmly from face to face and then, slowly 
edging over, put her hand into Tony’s. 

Wicks resumed speaking with forced gayety. 
“Well, Mika, ol’ man, how’s everything and 
little Mahli this week? Is it getting hot out 
here?” 

“No hot ’nough—lonesome!” whispered 
the Japanese. His features were fixed and 
drawn; his eyes seemed to be burning. 

“Well,” answered Wicks hopefully, “you 
know the folks up to Roosevelt said they’d 
give you transportation back to Los any old 
time you wanted to go!” 

“No use. Can’t cookee now,” he replied, 
and a fit of coughing took him. 

Wicks stepped outside, and Tony, still 
holding the child’s hand, followed in a sort 
of dismayed silence. 

“Tony, ain’t dot a mess alretty?” Wicks 
frowned gloomily. “His wife died here ’bout 
a month ago,—her grave is out there by that 
sharp rock,—and Mika, he won’t leave here 
nor turn loose of the kid nor do a thing 
alretty! Lungers are the contrariest lot! Him 
and his wife cooked up to Roosevelt Lodge 
till the company got next to ’em bein’ sick! 
Hopin’ to save ’em, they got ’em moved out 
here—but too late!” 

The two men stood for a while in silence, 
and then Wicks continued: “The drivers sort 





















**I help a leetle!’’ 
volunteered Tony 


softly a. 
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of see after ‘em—no Jap kin—nobody to 
write to! What can a fellow do alretty, leave 
that kid out here?” 

“T help a leetle!” volunteered Tony softly 
and, going inside, instantly set to work open- 
ing a can of broth from the box shelf and 
lighting the coal-oil stove. 

Wicks looked on with relief. 

The following week was the busiest of 
Tony’s life. He had no time to go after sup- 
plies; Wicks brought them out and brought 
plenty for Mika also. Six regular stages were 
served daily with coffee and cold milk and 
sweet polished fruit—trust the south of Italy 
for that! Besides, Tony made two trips each 
day to Mika’s tent, where he did what he 
could and became the god of smiles and sun- 
shine to the worshiping little Mahli. Some- 
times she came up to Tony’s tent for half a 
day, but Mika was never able to walk so far. 
He slept most of the time now, avoided con- 
versation in dread of his cough and watched 
Tony with thoughtful, gaunt eyes. 

At last one day Tony kept Mahli with him, 





youngster that spoke, and I looked 

up from my cataloguing with a sigh 
of apprehension. Rebecca, the sticky one’s 
name, was my pet little protégée, and yet 
there are times, you know, when even a 
“libury teacher” in the children’s division 
loses patience, and Saturday afternoon at 
half past four is surely one of them. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Uh—uh—I want—All Baby.” 

I gave her Ali Baba or the Forty Thieves, 
children’s version, and settled back again, 
but I could not work. My eyes strayed to the 
flagrant color of the scarlet sage in the 
library court and then on to the hazy blue of 
the far horizon—it was such an inviting blue, 
and my thoughts drifted lazily among the 
foamy white clouds. I wondered how I could 
stand another winter of oppressive indoor 
work in a poorly heated room with no con- 
veniences and little light. With sudden deter- 
mination I thrust back my reading glasses; 
I would resign this very night and try for 
another position where the wages were livable 
and the Saturdays were half holidays! I 
might even be lucky enough to get a job at 
Munson’s, the zenith of working girls’ ambi- 
tions. At least I might—but, no, there was 
Granny Sue depending on my wages for 
existence, and it was uncertain that I could 
even obtain any employment at all, there 
were so many workers and so few jobs. I was 
young and could tolerate adversity for a 
short time, but I dared not risk Granny 
Sue’s peace and happiness on the chance of 
obtaining a job the only advantages of which 
were no eye work, warm rooms and Saturday 
half holidays. I pushed my work away and 
slumped down in my chair—which actions 
are equivalent to inviting yourself to be 
miserable. And—well, I was soon in a blue 
funk ! 

And then came the letter. Its blue special- 
delivery stamp gave it distinction, and when 
I had read it—well, I was dizzy! It began 
“My dear Miss Ward” and was very formal 
and businesslike; yet to me it was the most 
thrillingly romantic letter ever written. What 
did it say? It offered me a position as com- 
panion to Mrs. Marchly, the banker’s widow, 
while she traveled through the South during 
the coming winter. And, principal feature, the 
salary was fabulous! Yes, I could have the 
position, provided,—is not “provided” a ter- 
rible word, quite in the class with if !—pro- 
vided Mrs. Marchly approved of me when 
she met me. And I was to come to her coun- 
try home on Monday afternoon—she would 
arrange with the library officials—to be 
looked over and inspected. Of course the 
letter did not say just that, but that is what 
it really meant. 

Yet even the word “provided” could not 
keep my spirits down; my clouds of dreams 
were gathering fast. I could see myself 
traveling, amused, entertained and warm. 
Clothes—my imagination had already soared 
beyond the salary that I was to receive, but 


a pe teacher.” It was a dirty little 
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and Wicks went down and spent the long 
cold desert night in Mika’s tent. The follow- 
ing afternoon he and Tony came slowly back 
across the lonely desert to Mahli and her 
crippled dove under the cottonwoods and 
stood for a long time beside the running 
water, talking low and avoiding each other’s 
eyes as men do in the presence of death. 

“Tony,” Wicks was saying, “Mika wanted 
I should tell the com’ny he hadn’t nobody 
but Mahli. She loves you alretty yet; he 
wanted you should keep her and take his 
little outfit—and der black tin box under his 
cot—so!” 

Mahli came out of the tent; the dove was 
sitting on her head, and she had a big red 
apple in her hand. Sidling up to Tony, she 
slipped her little fingers into his grasp. He 
looked down at her for a moment and then 
off toward the lonely graves in the desert. 
“Weeks, man,” he cried, “I laka to keepa her. 
I canna’ let her be sent about and hurt—nah, 
nah!” He smiled solemnly into the child’s 
eyes. “If I only had Chichita!” 


OTHER THINGS 


“Go on, Tony, tell me what you would do 
with her here; I have a hunch alretty yet!” 

Inthe golden glare of mid-afternoon Tony 
sat rocking Mahli to sleep in the cool shade 
beside the whispering water. He was singing 
softly: 


“Packa da troobles in da ol’ keet baga —” 


Bimby was drowsily nuzzling her colt in the 
shade of the next cottonwood but one; 
Scratcherback and Blony were lying in the 
cool dampness down beyond the bridge. 
Mika’s brown tent stood now beside Tony’s. 
The little white wagon, the cold swaying 
olla and the caressing dull green of the low- 
growing mesquite at his back cut off the 
burning breath of the desert. A languid thread 
of smoke floated lazily from the tiny pipe in 
the roof of the white tent; he was always 
ready to serve the passing tourists. The 
spirit of the desert crept in and prevailed. 
At last Tony slept. 

Suddenly cool fingers touched his face. 





ORAWN BY M. L. GREER 


My voice was stern as I strode over to the earthenware teapot — yes, the 
Old Settlers’ fund was gone 


what are imaginations for anyway? It was 
so pleasant to dream of a real blue-blue suit 
that could be worn only one season instead 
of a conservative navy blue that looked 
equally well both spring and fall for two 
years. The new suit would have a multitude of 
buttons and a beautiful flowered lining — 
Rebecca’s farewell kiss interrupted my 
dreams, and I realized that it was closing 





time. I rushed home through the chill of the 
late afternoon to our two-room apartment 
and to my dear Granny Sue who had taken 
care of me since I was only two years old. I 
burst into the apartment in a way that 
threatened to dislodge the built-in furniture, 
which I particularly abhorred. “O granny, 
Granny Sue!” and I flopped to the floor in 
front of her chair. “Now you can surely go 
back to the Old Settlers’ reunion in November 
and have a new black silk dress to wear too.” 

“Why, why, Anne!” Granny Sue’s voice 
trembled a little more than usual. For a year 
she had been putting the extra pennies and 
nickels into the old earthenware teapot for 
that trip to the reunion, which was to be the 
culmination of the desires of a nearly joyless 
life. There Granny Sue would meet all of the 
chums and playmates of days so long ago 
who still were living. It would mean seeing 
many of them for the last time in this world. 
They would talk and retell all those old 
stories over again—how Mandy Lou, the 
tomboy of the town, married the new minis- 
ter and became the most worth-while one of 
them all, and how Emmy Simmons, who had 
always been so “queer,” had become a famous 
playwright. Oh, it would be a happy time for 
Granny Sue! 

Then I poured out to her the whole story 
of my opportunity and my hopes and dreams 
and longings, and granny was even happier 
than I—if that were possible. We talked far 
into the night, as if we were two young 
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Mahli slipped from his lap and ran away to 
join the laughing Wicks down by the bridge. 
Tony slowly opened his eyes—and beside him 
stood Jimmy and Chichita! 

“Tony, Tony,” they cried, “we thought you 
had run clear away till the sevor stop at the 
beeg gate and tell us here you are!” 

“Qh, it ees da boys, my boys!” cried Tony, 
laughing and embracing them. 

“‘We’ve come to stay with you, Tony,” they 
said. “Esta bueno!” 

And Tony never asked them to tell him 
more than that. 

Maybe some day you will pass that way 
and find them happy and prosperous in the 
middle of “heem a fierce ol’ desert.” They have 
a sort of restaurant now, for Mika’s tin box 
had in it two hundred and sixty-four dollars, 
and every stage that passes stops to see the 
League of Nations and the dove of peace— 
the Dago, the Injun, the Mex and the Jap. 
And as you drive away Wicks will probably 
tell you in answer to your inquiries that you 
can’t break a man who just will smile! 


& By Jacqueline Gilmore 


girls, safe in the knowledge that the next day 
was Sunday and would begin with the toll- 
ing church bell instead of the jangling alarm 
clock. But the next day was damp, and the 
chill wind effectually subdued our joy. 

“You recall, dear,” granny murmured as we 
walked home from church, “Mrs. Marchly’s 
reputation for style and fastidiousness in 
dress? She is the most perfectly groomed lady 
in Anthony ; her clothes are always in absolute 
taste, and she carries her passion even to the 
realm of servantdom and dresses all her serv- 
ants in tailored things and even insists that 
the gardener wear leathern puttees.” 

“Yes, I do remember, Granny Sue, and I am 
beginning to appreciate that word ‘provided’ 
in her letter. Just think, I shall have to get 
her approval before I am accepted! Can I 
ever do it?” My voice had a near approach 
to a sob in it. 

“Of course you can, dear,” Granny Sue 
said to me soothingly. “Mrs. Marchly will 
not expect you to be expensively dressed; 
your coat is nearly new, and I will polish 
your shoes for you Monday noon. I’m sure 
she will understand the clothes side of the 
question.” And yet Granny Sue’s voice was 
a little hesitant. 

“But, granny,” I said as a particularly chill 
blast made me catch at my hair and shiver, 
“a hat?” 

“Oh,” said granny and then stopped short. 
“Oh —” And her voice trailed off into noth- 
ingness. 

It was indeed a problem. I had lost my last 
winter’s hat on a picnic up the river and had 
not had a summer hat. Why buy a hat when 
there is no danger of incurring colds and 
pneumonia by going bareheaded? 

“Tt is getting colder every minute,” I said, 
and my voice sounded funny and far away, 
“and I have to ride five miles on a drafty 
street car and walk a quarter of a mile to 
reach her house.” 

We walked the rest of the way in silence. 
All of that day, though we talked about 
casual things, we both were puzzling and 
planning, but there was simply no way out 
of the difficulty. Of course I had some money, 
but the rent was due next Saturday and 
would take all of it. If I had been alone I 
should have risked the money on getting the 
position, but there was granny, and winter 
was coming,—no, it was here!—and there 
were no apartments to be obtained without 
paying a month’s rent in advance. 

The next morning at breakfast granny said, 
“You don’t suppose—my hat —” and then we 
both laughed at the absurdity of the idea. 
Granny’s little black bonnet with its lavender 
ties and nodding pansies, slightly faded by 
two winters’ usage, would surely look funny 
on my light hair. 

“Don’t you worry, you old dear,” I said 
cheerily, giving her a parting kiss. “If I 
can walk to the library in my beautiful 
flesh-colored scarf I can wear it this after- 
noon.” 

The scarf represented a past extravagance. 
In the days when we had bought it it had 
been a wonderful rose color; later it became 
“our pink scarf,” and now it was “our flesh- 
colored scarf.” Each cognomen represented a 
year of fading in the winter’s snows and 
rains. Now the sombre, melancholy aspect 
of it fitted my thoughts. 

day seemed to fly, because I dreaded 
the approach of noon. About ten o’clock 
snow began to fall, and by twelve the ground 
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was covered and the air was filled with great 
moist flakes. I tied the scarf over my head 
and forced my lagging feet homeward. Vi- 
sions of the sunny Southland became mixed 
with my thoughts of the cold weather and 
with the hard work that was to be my share 
for the winter, for of course I would not go 
this afternoon. I could imagine Mrs. Marchly 
if I were to walk in with my head swathed in 
a pale pink scarf like those which the women 
in the foreign quarter wear! It certainly 
would jar her esthetic sense; I chuckled a 
little at the thought, and then the chuckle 
ended in a sob. The position would have 
meant so much to me and to dear old Granny 
Sue! The old adage about opportunity knock- 
ing but once kept haunting my mind, and I 
pretended not to see a passing acquaintance 
for fear my voice would be wabbly. Whoever 
invented hats anyway? To think that Granny 
Sue and I were condemned to poverty and 
hard work all for want of a little piece of 
velvet or straw or ribbon! 

Disheartened and miserable as I was, I saw 
as soon as I entered the apartment that some- 
thing had happened. Granny Sue’s eyes had a 
merry twinkle, and her casual remarks, which 
she intended to sound commonplace, be- 
trayed to me, who knew her every mood, that 
she had done something out of the ordinary. 
In my wretchedness, however, I did not ask 
questions but with downcast eyes and bitter 
thoughts merely ate our pork chops and 
peaches. Of course I was not going, but I 
found it hard to tell granny of my resolution ; 
it would make her so unhappy. Finally I 
stood up and began, “You know, granny —” 

She had evidently been waiting fer the 
words, for she stood on tiptoe and with a 
voice that trembled with happiness whispered 
into my ear: “Honey, I got you a hat this 
morning !” 

Did you ever experience anything sweeter 
than the tickling feeling of rising hopes? But 
in the midst of my unexpected rapture I had 
a sudden idea. “Granny Sue, where did you 
get the money?” My voice was stern as I 
strode over to the earthenware teapot—yes, 
the Old Settlers’ fund was gone. 

Brave little old Granny Sue! Was there 
anything she would not do for me? I told her 
that she should not have spent her scanty 
savings, that I might not get the place after 
all, but I do not think she heard a word that 
I said; she just stood there with her eyes shin- 
ing and her face beaming. Well, I ended my 
lecture by throwing my arms round her and 
planting a big kiss right on the end of her 
nose. Then we both cried a little, and only 
the striking of the clock recalled us to our- 
selves, and we realized that so far I had not 
seen the hat. 

Granny hastened into the kitchenette and 
drew it forth from its hiding place in the 
cake box. 

I gasped; I wanted to scream. The hat, a 
huge picture, was a brilliant orange straw, 
brightened by a great crimson rose and en- 
twined by a blue feather! 

“Mrs. Donald recommended it to me,” 
granny was murmuring as she caressed the 
glazed straw. “I thought you ought to try it 
on first, but there wasn’t any time, and Mrs. 
Donald said that this was the best thing she 
had.” 

The unscrupulous milliner had imposed 
that terrible creation on my poor, unsuspect- 
ing Granny Sue! The thought angered me. 
Blue and crimson and orange! But Granny 
Sue’s age-dimmed eyes were raised to me for 
approbation, and, no, not even for Mrs. 
Marchly and her wonderful position could 
I destroy that happy look. I could not tell 
granny that the hat would ruin an already 
almost hopeless cause. 

I tried to speak but could not trust my 
voice; so I grabbed the hat and, thrusting it 
on my head, rushed down the stairs. Still in a 
daze, I caught a street car. I tried to keep my 
thoughts together and plan. Of course I was 
not going out to Mrs. Marchly’s, but what was 
I going to tell Granny Sue? What excuse could 
I give her for not going? Not for all the 
world would I tell her that the hat was worse 
than nothing. And now her trip was gone, and 
we could not in time possibly save enough to 
replace the money already spent. 

But I could not face Mrs. Marchly’s crit- 
ical eyes in that headgear! My pride would 
not let me. And yet when the car stopped I 
got off and started toward her wonderful 
country residence ;I hardly realized what I was 
doing, and the next thing I knew a butler, 
whose gaping astonishment at my appearance 
made me quickly realize where I was, was 
ushering me into the quiet harmony of Mrs. 
Marchly’s gray and old-blue drawing-room. 

There I sat, where I had said I would never 
come, merely waiting to be dismissed. I won- 
dered whether Mrs. Marchly would glance at 
me and murmur, “Impossible; Jules, show 
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her out,” or whether she would gloss over her 
meaning with explanations of a “change in 
plans—sorry to have caused you so much 
trouble,” and so on. Really, though, what 
difference would it make? I should live 
through the interview, no matter how un- 
pleasant it was. The big question was, what 
was I going to tell that blessed granny of 
mine, so happily waiting in the little apart- 
ment at home. Of course it must be a story 
that would give no hint that her sacrifice had 
been not only useless but detrimental. I 
should have to have some reason for the 
refusal; I wondered if I could tell her that I 
had stumbled over a rug and fallen, and that 
Mrs. Marchly had said she abhorred awk- 
wardness, or should I say — 

With a faint whiff of perfume, a bouncing 
of her little fox terrier and a sweet “Good 
afternoon” Mrs. Marchly floated in. I stood up 
and remained standing so that when the blow 
came I should be so much nearer the door. 
What was Mrs. Marchly saying? 

“You have already signified your intention 
of accepting, my dear, and as I have had your 
habits, character and all those boresome but 
indispensable things investigated beforehand 
I guess we might as well begin to make a few 
plans for our trip.” 

I sat down. It takes strength to stand, you 
know. Was I dreaming? But, no, the soft 
voice went on and on, making plans—how 
long we were to stop at New Orleans, the 


little side trips we should take to Key West 
and Cuba—until suddenly she noticed my 
attitude or expression; my mouth was proba- 
bly wide open. 

“My dear, what is it—are you sick?” she 
asked. 

And then I cried,—I seem to be doing a 
great deal of crying,—cried far worse than 
Rebecca had cried when I had once scolded 
her for getting molasses candy on the colored 

‘pictures in the Stories of King Arthur. Then 
with Mrs. Marchly’s arm round me I sobbed 
out the story of my work, of my humdrum 
life, of the coming of the letter, of the air 
castles of youth, of granny’s mistaken sacrifice 
and of my dread of the sarcasm and disdain 
it would awaken. And at the thought of the 
hideous glaring red, that awful orange and 
that peacock blue my tears flowed afresh. 

“So your hat is a hideous conglomeration 
of colors,” Mrs. Marchly said thoughtfully as 
she patted my hand, “and you wore it all for 
your grandmother—why, dear, do you realize 
that you are a little heroine?” 

“But, Mrs. Marchly, how could you tolerate 
me—you are so—so —” 

“Fastidious?” she asked with a tinkling 
laugh as if she were appreciating a good 
joke. “I see that I shall have to tell you one 
of my little secrets, my dear; my fads and 
fancies are for the pleasure of others; to me 
you are gowned all in soft gray. You see, I 
am color-blind.” 


EXPLORING THE AIR 


Part One ¢>—~° By Ralph Upson 


HERE are only two ways 

of flying. One way is to 

make the air hold you up: 
harnessing motor power to kite- 
like surfaces that are literally 
driven up through the air. That 
is how an aéroplane flies. The 
other way is to let the air hold 
you up. Anything as light as 
air will float in the air as a 
ship floats in water. So this type 
of craft must ‘contain at least 
one material that is lighter than 
air. A vehicle of that sort is 
called a balloon; the lighter- 
than-air material in it is usually 
hydrogen gas. 

There are in general three 
kinds of balloons. The so-called 
“free balloon,” which floats free 
in the air, is in some ways the 
simplest type of aircraft ; in some 
ways it is the most technical; and from 
a sportsman’s point of view it is the 
most interesting. The second kind is the 
captive balloon, which was put to very 
important and difficult work during the 
war. Its name suggests the limits within 
which it works. Like the free balloon, 
it has no motor; a steel cable connects 
it with a winch on the ground or on a 
vessel. Captive, or observation, balloons 
are usually of the “kite” type. Like a 
kite, they “track” in the wind and hold 
steadier than a spherical balloon; also 
like a kite, they get some support from 
the wind. The third type of balloon is the 
dirigible, or airship, of which the most 
famous example is the Zeppelin. Except 
during the special conditions of war, I have 
yet to find anything more fascinating, any- 
thing that calls for more skill and sportsman- 
ship, than flying in a free balloon. That, I 
think, is also the opinion of most of the 
pilots of many nations whom I have met 
and competed with in international races. 

But perhaps you will say, “It’s all very 
well to go out and win balloon races if you 
can and sail in the air in a great big gas bag, 
but, after all, where’s the sport in it? Isn’t 
it awfully dull, just sitting in that basket, 
waiting for it to come down somewhere, 
and hoping that it doesn’t land either in a 
puddle or in the Atlantic Ocean?” 








Consider the facts for a mo- 
ment. Free ballooning is a way 
of getting from place to place 
by using the air for a road. As 
in yachting the winds are the 
traveler’s friends or his enemies. 

_ Either they are unfavorable—in 
which case, as in yachting, the 
navigator must jockey to change 
his position so as to gain what- 
ever advantage he can—or they 
are favorable, in which case the 
pilot contents himself with keep- 
ing his craft in its best position 
to make headway. That method 
of management of course ap- 
plies not only to racing but to 
all ballooning the object of 
which is the usual one of voy- 
aging for distance. Once in a 
while the pilot is aiming for 
height or for the observation 

of special weather conditions; if so, he 
navigates accordingly. 

The pilot’s control of his balloon is 
limited to two directions, up and down. 
The way he steers from place to place is 
by floating up or sinking into a wind that 
is going the way he wants to go. If you 
think of the air as a much disturbed ocean 
full of different currents going different 
ways and changing as they go, crossing, 
diving, climbing,.turning corners and fad- 
ing out into calms, and if you realize that 
all of those cross currents are piled on top 
of one another and that a trained observer 

who watches the clouds and the barometer 

and other signs and instruments can estimate 
them pretty accurately, then you can readily 
understand that a pilot can steer a balloon 
in a certain general direction even if his 
only method is by raising or lowering it. 

For example, after the war, being in Akron, 

Ohio, two friends and I decided to go to New 

York to see the Pershing parade. The day be- 

fore the event we got into a balloon and 
started, and after some juggling in the air 
we found a wind that was going east. We 
took it, much as a man would take a train, 
and came down some hours later near Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, which was as close 
to New York as we cared to go. We simply 
had taken advantage of weather conditions 
and had applied experience to the matter of 
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steering the balloon in the direction in which 
we wanted it to go. 

The way a pilot makes his balloon go up or 
down is simple; he makes use of the laws of 
gravitation. A balloon is an object floating in 
a medium of equal weight. It would float 
higher if it were lighter. To make it lighter 
the pilot simply throws something away. 
Almost anything will do—in some conditions 
throwing overboard something as light as a 
jackknife will send the balloon far up; but 

alloonists carry regular ballast, usually sand. 
Sand is used because it is fairly heavy and 
yet can be-kept in a small space; besides, you 
can sprinkle sand overboard without running 
the risk of killing some person below. In rac- 
ing a balloonist usually carries sixty bags of 
thirty pounds each. When the pilot wants to 
descend he has merely to pull a valve; gas 
escapes from the top of the bag; air flows in 
to take its place, and down he goes. 


SAND AND GAS 


Skill and experience count for a great deal 
when you use your valve and sand. There 
are two very important things to think about. 
First, you don’t want to rise or sink too 
much—or rather, you want to rise or sink 
only enough to gain the special advantage of 
wind conditions that you are trying for. 
Second, you must spend both sand and gas 
with great care and in just the right amount to 
make the balloon go as far as possible. As an 
illustration, I remember one race in which 
the winner was the man who used up both 
ballast and gas most recklessly. He was al- 
most the first man to land, for his lavish use 
of those materials had put him into the 
swiftest and best winds. It is judgment, not 
only in saving but in spending gas and ballast, 
that keeps you flying. 

I remember a rather amusing example of 
the way judgment and experience count in 
controlling a balloon flight. I myself was the 
victim of my own faulty judgment. On the 
second day of a race we ran into a snowstorm 
while sailing very high. A snowstorm among 
the clouds is no fun; your rigging becomes 
soaked, the weight of snow and water on the 
bag forces you down, and the dampness has 
other bad effects. The only thing for us to do 
of course was to throw out ballast and try to 
rise above the storm. We threw out thirty 
pounds. The balloon rose a little but not 
enough to take us out of the snow. We threw 
over more sand, but the accumulating snow 
on top of the bag made a weight that was 
almost impossible to overcome, and we 
limped along soggily, falling slightly all the 
time; and all the while we were using up 
extravagant quantities of our precious sand. 
At last after several hours the clouds above 
cleared; the-sun came out, and the balloon, 
drying off, rose again. But in that short time 
we had expended three hundred and sixty 
pounds of ballast—a circumstance that 
naturally shortened our life in the air. Now 
the point is this: my aid and I used three 
hundred and sixty pounds of sand in the 
snow flurry. We used it in driblets, bag by 
bag, and consequently got no benefit from it. 
Half that amount of sand, thrown over im- 
mediately when we ran into the snow, would 
have enabled us to rise above it. ; 


THE WEATHER 


But there are many other things to do in a 
balloon besides acting like the commander of 
a _—— jack. In order to go anywhere the 
pilot must know a great deal about the 
weather. All weather conditions affect bal- 
looning. Atmosphere at low pressure brings 
winds hurrying in to boost, as it were, con- 
ditions to normal again. Winds bring clouds; 
clouds bring rain or snow or hail; rain or snow 
or hail affects the balloon trying to struggle 
through, just as they affect men on foot or 
ships at sea, though naturally to a much 
greater degree. Experience and study have 
taught the meteorologists a good deal about 
what to expect from the weather, and a bal- 
loonist is a meteorologist in two senses: he 
uses the science of meteorology to keep 
flying, and his observation of weather con- 
ditions in which he flies makes valuable con- 
tributions to the science itself. His equipment 
is as complete as a ship’s navigating equip- 
ment. He has maps of the land over which he 
sails; he has charts of the air—for the air 
is charted daily in weather maps issued at 
Washington by means of which he can pre- 
dict the conditions that he will meet on his 
cruise; and he has eight or ten different in- 
struments for giving accurate information for 
maneeuvring. Besides, he has his wits to help 
him decide whether to accept the invitation of 
some scudding clouds below or overhead. But 
those faster clouds may be turning from the 
patlf he wants to follow. So he may decide to 
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stay where he is or perhaps to drop part way 
if soundings of wind conditions at lower alti- 
tudes indicate that to do so would be wise. 


CREW AND EQUIPMENT 


An interesting part of the balloon’s equip. 
ment is the dragrope, which is useful in 
landing or in sailing low over water. The rope 
weighs approximately one hundred pounds 
and is often made with the lower end 
weighted and stiffened so that it will not 
catch on trees or wires; the upper end is 
always fastened to the balloon. The rope is 
hung overboard so that it either drags on 
the ground or floats in the water. Thus, 
in descending, the balloon is automatically 
lightened as required and on landing can be 
eased to the ground gently by letting out 
more gas. 

Another interesting piece of equipment is 
the rip panel. This is a large segment of the 
top of the balloon itself that can be quickly 
torn open by hauling down on the proper 
rope. Ripping out the panel allows most of 
the gas to escape almost at once on landing, 
so that the balloon will not sail along the 
ground and drag the basket after it. Rip- 
panel landings are in general use, especially 
in a strong wind. Balloons are sometimes 
equipped with pontoons to keep the basket 
afloat in water, but anchors or parachutes are 
very rarely carried. 

Two men usually compose the crew of a 
racing balloon—the pilot and his aid. The aid 
collects all information and keeps the “log,” 
which is the record of the flight. 
The pilot does the actual nav- 
igating; he throws over the 
ballast, does the “valving” and, 
guided by the aid’s information, 
makes decisions. Balloonists 
carry pretty much the same 
kind of personal equipment as 
yachtsmen carry on a cruise. A 
little hammock is slung under 
the chart table where one or the 
other of the crew may get a 
chance to doze off for one or 
two hours during the night. 
One personal rule I keep when 
flying: no stimulants, not even 
coffee, and of course no smoking. 

Every balloon flight presents 
new problems and situations, but 
any race is exciting. For exam- 
ple, twelve balloons started in 
the national race from Birming- 
ham, Alabama, in September, 
1920. The race was held to pick 
American crews for the Gordon 
Bennett International Cup Race, 
which also was to start from 
Birmingham, the following 
month. I had won the last in- 
ternational race, from Paris in 
1913, and had brought the cup 
to America; so I had been 
chosen to captain the American 
team of three balloons in the 
approaching Gordon Bennett 
race. I had entered the national 
race simply for the experience 
and fun. Van Orman, my aid, 
and I believed that Capt. H. E. 
Honeywell was our dangerous 
competitor. For seven years I 
had won every race that I had 
entered, and Captain Honeywell 
always had been second. 

The sun was setting bright 
red when we started, and the 
full moon rose soon afterwards. Our course 
lay first over the wild forest of north- 
western Alabama. At half past eleven we 
passed Corinth, Mississippi. Favorable weath- 
er conditions had been reported from the 
north, and our plan was to reach that region as 
quickly as possible. We experimented at dif- 
ferent heights up to three thousand feet but 
found no benefit over fifteen hundred feet. 
That night we were at the valve cord and 
sandbags almost continually—a rare circum- 
stance in night flying. But worse was to come, 
as we very soon found out. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


Our welcome into Kentucky at daybreak 
was disconcerting. We heard a rifle crack, 
and a bullet whistled close by. Van Orman 
shouted down a rough warning, and there 
were no more shots. The sun’s rising changed 
the weather conditions again, and we were 
forced to make new experiments in altitude. 
Wind was very slight everywhere, and at 


noon we were almost becalmed over Cannel-° 


ton, Indiana. 
Soon after midday, however, the wind 
came, but it kept blowing up, down and 
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round in circles without getting anywhere, 
and the general instability of the air was the 
worst I have ever known. Huge white moun- 
tains of cumulus clouds rode up on fountains 
of air, and the balloon dodged about like a 
little tinsel ball in a shooting gallery. Even- 
tually we found more stable conditions, but 
meanwhile we had lost six hundred pounds of 
sand in three hours. Presently another bal- 
loon loomed up on the horizon behind and, 
drawing close, passed us overhead. In it were 
McKibben and his aid. Seeing them pass was 
too much of a temptation to resist; we threw 
out a little ballast and were hot on the trail. 
But curiously enough at the moment we 
started up McKibben and his aid started 





Chapter Eight 
Molly meets her fate 


R some reason Molly makes only brief 
mention in the log book of their meeting 
the Empress of India. She says merely: 
“Aug. 28th, hailed the Empress of India and 
got our true position: Latitude 39° 28’ north; 
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“He advised us to make Honolulu instead of San Francisco, . . . He gave us a spare compass” 


longitude 161° 20’ west. The captain—his 
name is Tillotson—refused, because he was 
carrying the mails, to send the ship’s doctor 
aboard us to look at Uncle John’s leg. He 
advised us to make Honolulu instead of San 
Francisco, since we were a good way off our 
proper course and were nearer the Hawaiian 
Islands than the mainland. He gave us a 
spare compass.” 

In Hartley’s newspaper account of the 
incident there are more details, some of which 
are rather amusing. “We got the laugh from 
the bridge,” he says, “when we told the 
officers of the Empress that we were bound 
home to San Francisco from the Arctic. The 
first officer asked who our navigator was. ‘I 
guess you are bound for Valparaiso,’ he said. 
The sailing master then gave us our position. 
Some of the smart ones among the passengers 
at the rail tried to jolly us a little, but Miss 
Linscott appeared not to hear a word of what 
they said. She was the object of a great deal 
of admiration, but she did not seem to notice 
that either. 

“The sailing master also gave us our course 
for Honolulu, though we did not ask for it; 
we thought we could easily figure it from our 
position and from the chart. How we came to 


down! We found the air unstable above and 
allowed the balloon to settle a bit. 

Soon afterwards an amazing thing hap- 
pened.-At dusk with five bags of sand left we 
decided to try to rise a little, so I threw over 
a small cupful of sand. The effect was just 
like that which you get when the elevator 
boy pulls his control for “up.” It was the 
only time I remember feeling that sensation 
in ballooning. In twenty minutes we rose 
from two thousand to thirteen thousand feet, 
and the temperature dropped from seventy 
degrees to freezing! Then immediately we 
started down again and would have dropped 
just as fast as we went up, had I not scat- 
tered a little ballast, and so checked our fall. 
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be so far off our proper course to San Fran- 
cisco is more than I know. Miss Linscott’s 
first effort at great-circle sailing, assisted very 
feebly by mine, had not been entirely success- 
ful. Still we had come down the North Pacific 
without actually running over many islands! 

“TI could see that Miss Linscott was vexed 
with herself, but she did not say much; nor 
did Captain Linscott. As a matter of fact 
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none of us liked to take the bone and oil into 
Honolulu, since we might have to freight it 
home to San Francisco at an expense of five 
or six thousand dollars. ‘What do you think 
you will do?’ I asked Miss Linscott after we 
had gone back aboard the brig and she had 
talked with Captain Linscott. 

“‘Oh, I suppose it was good advice,’ she 
said. ‘I think we had better follow it.’ 

“T thought so too, for the water below was 
slowly gaining on us. So we set the new com- 
pass in the binnacle and squared away on our 
new course. We had fine weather and fair 
winds every day for the next four days, and 
on the morning of September 2 we sighted 
the blue mountains of the island of Oahu on 
the southern horizon. That afternoon we 
were off Makapu Head and had the good 
fortune to fall in with the whaler Kathleen, 
bound home to Honolulu from the Okhotsk 
Sea; after we had hailed her and had had a 
gam we followed the blithe little craft into 
Honolulu Harbor, without a pilot.” 

Even at that time Honolulu was to all 
intents and purposes an American port of 
entry. In the town there was a marine hos- 
pital in charge of American physicians, and 
Molly’s first care was to have Captain Linscott 
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That night with three bags of sand left we 
kept close to the ground—two thousand feet 
up—and at dawn were approaching Lake 
Erie near Lorain, Ohio. We had rather stable 
conditions, luckily, but thought best to make 
a landing on the United States side of the 
lake. So we landed easily, an hour ahead of 
a bad storm. We got third place. Captain 
Honeywell won, and Lieutenant Thompson, 
U.S. A., got second place. 

I believe that-my readers will agree that 
flying a free balloon is no job for a lazy man, 
but one that combines excitement, endurance, 
skill and enjoyment in an unusual degree. In 
fact, it is a sport that has few peers on, below 
or above this dizzy ball, the earth. 





transported to it and have his leg examined. 
For, unfortunately, the fractured leg was not 
doing so well as Molly and the others had 
hoped; perhaps the condition of it was owing 
to the captain’s anxieties and to certain rough 
jolts during heavy weather that had displaced 
the rude splint. The opinion of the doctors 
at the hospital was rather discouraging; the 
broken bones, they said, had partly knitted 
but not in quite the right posi- 
tions, and unless the bones were 
readjusted the captain would 
be lame for life and, more- 
over, would have to use a cane 
or a crutch. The only remedy, 
it seems, was to break the 
fractured ends of the bones 
and set them properly. Since 
that treatment would oblige 
Captain Linscott to remain at 
the hospital for six weeks or 
longer, he was at first much in- 
clined to be content with a bad 
limp and to go about as soon as 
possible. But Molly and Hartley 
finally persuaded him to recon- 
sider this decision and to sub- 
mit to the longer but better 
method of recovery. 

Meanwhile the two did the 
best that they could with the 
old brig and her cargo. First of 
all they had to hire a tugboat 
with a power pump to lie along- 
side and pump out the great 
quantity of water in the hold so 
that they could find the leak 
and stop it. Then it was neces- 
sary for the port officer to 
make an examination of the 
hull, and the result of it meant 
misfortune for the old Caleb 
Norcross. He condemned the 
vessel as being unseaworthy and 
ordered her to be broken up! 

The news came as a blow to 
the Linscotts and to Hartley, 
who had hoped after a few 
weeks’ delay at Honolulu to sail 
for San Francisco. But port 
authorities are inexorable. The 
bends of the brig were much 
sprung and were dangerously 
rotten. There was nothing to do 
except to break out the cargo 
and for the present store it, at an expense, 
by the way, of almost a thousand dollars. 
Then for the sum of twenty-one hundred 
dollars they sold the hulk of the poor old 
Norcross where it lay at anchor. Molly 
arranged for the transaction of all the busi- 
ness in the course of three weeks and re- 
ported progress daily to Captain Linscott 
at the hospital, near which she had been 
able to find lodgings. 

Then one day Hartley felt obliged to take 
the steamer home by way of San Francisco. 
His mother and sisters were as yet unaware 
of his father’s death, and there were family 
affairs that required his immediate attention. 
On reaching San Francisco, Hartley made 
haste to find Aunt Ophelia, to whom he was 
the first to bear the joyful tidings of the safe 
arrival of her husband and her niece at 
Honolulu. 

When Hartley had gone Molly had the 
important duty of settling port charges 
and seamen’s wages for the voyage from 
the north. According to agreement she paid 
the sailors from the Proserpine and also the 
Aleutian Islander double wages; and she 
gave the faithful Dills a bonus of three 
hundred dollars in addition to his wages. 
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According to agreement also she paid Sam a 
thousand dollars; he had well earned it. Once 
he had the money, he declared his intention of 

aying a visit home to China, but in the same 
wie he promised to return and cook for 
them again whether they were afloat or ashore. 
As for Barkins, Molly was saved the unpleas- 
ant task of dealing with him. Before Hartley 
had gone he had handed the fellow a hundred 
dollars and had bade him “clear out” unless 
he wanted to be put under arrest for trying 
to scuttle the Golden Eagle. 

The prices that Molly and her uncle got for 
the oil and bone show in an interesting way 
the profits that whalers of those days made. 
The prices then prevailing were not far from 
sixty cents a gallon for whale oil, one dollar 
and twenty cents a gallon for sperm oil and 
two dollars and ninety cents a pound for 
whalebone, which was by no means the high- 
est price quoted for bone in those years. On 
several occasions buyers paid six dollars a 
pound for choice lots. The Norcross had 
brought down from the Arctic almost twenty- 
nine tons of whalebone, and when they had 
finally marketed it in San Francisco it netted 
them the handsome sum of one hundred and 
fifty-three thousand dollars. The sperm oil 
netted approximately eleven thousand dollars. 
The whale oil salvaged from the other vessels 
amounted when added to what the Norcross 
had taken to thirteen hundred and fifty-six 
barrels and netted in San Francisco, after 
transportation charges from Honolulu had 
been deducted, somewhat more than thirty- 
two thousand dollars. Altogether there was 
slightly more than one hundred and ninety- 
six thousand dollars. 

At Captain Linscott’s direction Molly at 
once wrote to the owners of the Chimborazo, 
the Golden Eagle and the William Crane; she 
told them exactly what had happened in the 
Arctic and informed them of how much oil 
and bone she and her uncle had salvaged 
from the vessels. Finally she asked what they 
would consider a fair adjustment in the cir- 
cumstances. In every case the owners replied 
that, as the vessels and cargoes had been 
abandoned and would undoubtedly have 
proved to be a total loss except for Captain 
Linscott’s efforts, they would advance no 
claim. But Captain Linscott and Molly wished 
to do what they thought was right, and after 
some reflection they sent to each shipowner 
the sum of eight thousand dollars. 

There remained the more delicate question 
of what should be done in the case of Hartley 
Wallace, who certainly had been of the great- 
est assistance to them. True, Hartley had said 
that he did not feel entitled to any compen- 
sation and that he was thankful for shelter 
and for the opportunity to reach home from 
the north; but both Molly and the captain 
thought that they owed him something. 
Finally after they had been in Honolulu 
about a month Captain Linscott introduced 
the subject by saying, “Molly, what ought we 
to give Hartley ?” 

Molly, who was checking off local bills 
at a little table beside the captain’s cot, did 
not reply at once. “Uncle John,” she said at 
last, “I suppose you realize that we could 
hardly have got down here but for the help 
he gave us.” 

“T know, I know,” Captain Linscott re- 
plied. “And he worked very hard with us at 
salvaging. He’s a fine fellow,” the captain 
added with an interrogatory glance at Molly. 
“T liked him. I never saw a young man I liked 
better. He has been with us ten months. I 
think he is all right.” 

Molly went on with her work, and presently 
Captain Linscott asked her again how much 
she thought they ought to send to him. 

“Oh, that is for you to say,” replied Molly. 

“But I want this to be for you to say,” 
Captain Linscott insisted. “In this matter I 
should like to be governed wholly by your 
wishes. Nobody knows better than I that I 
shouldn’t be here today if it weren’t for you!” 

Molly laid down her pencil. “Uncle John,” 
she said with slightly heightened color, “I 
hope you will not think me foolishly generous 
to Mr. Wallace, but I should like to send him 
thirty thousand dollars.” 

“Very well, Molly. He shall have it!” 
exclaimed the captain. 

And a week or two later a draft on a San 
Francisco bank went to Hartley for that 
sum. Molly wrote the letter that accompa- 
nied it—a letter that seems to be a bit formal. 
Molly wrote: 


Mr. Hartley Wallace, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Dear friend Hartley. Inclosed please find draft 
for your share in our common venture on the 
old Norcross’s last voyage. Captain Linscott is 
still at the hospital, and I am afraid he will be 
there for a month longer. I thank you for calling 
on Aunt Ophelia in San Francisco. She is coming 
out on the next steamer to join us here. I like 
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Honolulu very much, I am a stranger of course 
to your mother and sisters, but I should like you 
if you see fit to give them my heartfelt condo- 
lences in their recent great sorrow. 

Sincerely yours, Molly Linscott. 


It was only natural, I suppose, that in the 
course of so strange an experience together 
the young people should have become en- 
deared to each other. Before Hartley had left 
Honolulu he had not hesitated to make Molly 
aware of his fondness for her. Molly herself 
had been more reserved; she knew that she 
had duties and responsibilities that would 
require a good deal of her time and careful 
attention. Perhaps that is why her letter was 
rather formal. 

Hartley’s reply was far from being brief. 
He wrote a very long letter in which among 
many other things he said, “Frankly I feel 
like a robber to accept such a sum from you 
and Captain Linscott for the little service 
that I was able to render you. Yet I cannot 
deny that your generosity has lifted a tre- 
mendous burden off my mind. Poor father’s 
affairs were in anything save a prosperous 
condition; and as I am just starting in a 
profession that is far from lucrative I have 
been at my wit’s end how properly to pro- 
vide for my mother and sisters. Your gift— 
for the money is nothing less than a gift— 
has made everything easy for me. I will not 
speak of gratitude; that would be idle. You 
know already that on my side at least some- 
thing far above gratitude actuates my every 
thought of you. And as soon as our tangled 
family affairs permit I hope you will allow 
me to visit you either at Honolulu or at San 
Francisco and express in person what I have 
so imperfectly written here.” 

In truth it looked, as writers of romance 
sometimes say, as if our “little snowbird” 
had “met her fate” up there by the ice floes 
in the Arctic night. Curious are the destinies 
that shape human lives! Molly was born on 
a whaler among the ice fields; and on the 
shores of an icy sea her mother fought all 
of one bitter winter day, fought and per- 
ished, to save her baby’s life! And then 
sixteen years later that baby, grown to 
womanhood, had wandered, as from natal 
prepossession, to the far north again to find 
a lover there. Or was it merest chance? Who 
will say ? 

Four months passed before Hartley could 
leave Toronto; long months too they seemed 
to him. But at last he was able to say that 
home matters were safely adjusted and that 
he could enter on his journalistic work with 
a fair prospect of success. The week after 
affairs were settled found him on the way to 
Honolulu. 

Meanwhile Molly and Captain Linscott 
had made a change in their plans for future 
residence. Molly, little roamer as she had 
always been, had taken a great liking to Oahu 
and especially to Honolulu. She thought that 
the climate of the island was glorious, and 
she liked the Americans with whom she had 
become acquainted; they were all so friendly 
and helpful. 

Captain Linscott also liked Honolulu, and 
after Aunt Ophelia came he and Molly deter- 
mined to reside there and do their whaling 
from that port, if they did any—a circum- 
stance that was somewhat doubtful, since 
they were now very well off in the way of 
property and Captain Linscott in spite of all 


that the doctors could do for him was still 
obliged to walk with a cane. 

Molly and her-uncle purchased a hacienda 
—a commodious bungalow and adjoining 
fruit garden; it was a beautiful place on the 
wooded slope of the mountain four or five 
miles out from Honolulu and overlooked 
picturesque Pearl Harbor, which in later 
years the United States was to fortify as a 
strong naval base. 

When Hartley arrived he found his old 
friends already on the hacienda, living in 
rather a different fashion from the way he had 
seen them when he had first gone aboard the 
Norcross. But Sam was cooking for them 
again, and when they came down to meet 
the young man at the steamer wharf it was the 
faithful Dills, now turned coachman, that 
was driving the ponies! As the vessel came up 
they saw Hartley at the rail, swinging his hat, 
and Captain Linscott swung his cane and 
shouted, “Ahoy !” 

There is no doubt that the reunion was a 
joyful one. Hartley was their guest for a 
month; and then he also succumbed to the 
attraction of Oahu and, after sending for his 
mother and sisters, bought a little homestead 


‘less than a quarter of a mile from the Lin- 


scotts. For a year the two families had their 
share of good times; they voyaged from 
island to island of the group; they journeyed 
to the volcanoes and visited the many other 
scenic attractions that make the Hawaiian 
Islands one of the most charming places of 
residence in the whole world. To Molly and 
Hartley it was a year of romance followed in 
due course by their marriage. “Queen Lil” 
came to see the ceremony and gave the bride 
a wonderful fan of native featherwork. 
And—well, that’s what became of our 
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cousin Molly’s baby whom after so perilous 
a trip Addison brought home from the north. 


And what has happened since? For all 
these things, as the reader will remember, 
happened thirty or more years ago. Ah, yes, 
our whilom little “singing bird” is now a 
matronly woman. She and Hartley have three 
boys: John Linscott- Wallace, named for 
Captain Linscott, Addison Wallace—for 
Molly has never forgotten ‘“Naddy”—and 
Newton Hartley Wallace. They are fine 
young fellows, and, true to their ancestry, 
all three are more or less actively engaged 
in whale fishing from Honolulu. Captain 
Linscott never got quite free from the cane, 
which he calls his souvenir of the Arctic 
night. Though he is nearing eighty years, he 
is still active and is pretty well for an old 
man. Aunt Ophelia died twenty years ago. 

Hartley Wallace has become a popular 
writer and is well known to a large number 
of readers. He and Molly have several times 
accompanied the boys on whaling voyages. 
But they hunt whales far differently now from 
the way they did in former days, when the 
Norcross voyaged to the Arctic. They go after 
them in a swift little steamer that looks like 
a destroyer—and is one, for the whales. 
They fairly run the poor whale down and 
then fire a bomb into him, which kills him 
instantly. To keep the carcass from sinking 
they pump air into it with a power pump 
that the steamer’s engine drives. Then they 
tow several of the huge dead monsters ashore 
to a station where the try-works are situated. 
Whaling indeed is now almost a sure thing 
and is carried on with all the fatal effective. 
ness and celerity of modern warfare. 


THE END. 
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ART RUSSELL was eating his break- 
fast with all the zest of clean-living, 

‘ healthy youth. For a time his mother, 
with a complacent maternal smile, watched 
the food disappear; then, having finished 
packing the aluminium dinner pail that her 
son was to take with him into the mine, she 
went to the front door to see whether the 
newsboy had delivered the morning paper. 

She soon returned with it, and as she en- 
tered the room the flaring headlines across 
the front page caught Mart’s attention. 
“Why all the ink, mother?” he asked. 

Mrs. Russell scanned the headlines. “Night 
Warden McCullough has been murdered!” 
she gasped. 

“By whom?” demanded Mart. 

“That foreigner they arrested yesterday in 
connection with the holdup of the pay wagon 
at Twenty-four Mine.” 

Mart rose and hurried to his mother’s side. 
The details of the crime were meagre. A 
burly Slav named Steve Cholya, arrested upon 


The Slav was only two steps away when Mart suddenly cast the sinuous coils 
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the suspicion that he knew something of 
a daring highway robbery that had occurred 
near Wyndham a few days before and held 
in the local lockup pending a hearing, ap- 
parently had lured the night warden close to 
the door of his cell and then had reached 
through the bars and strangled him. Cholya 
then had taken the key to his cell from the 
body of his victim and had made his escape. 
The chief of police of the town had spread 
the alarm through the countryside and was 
confident that he would soon have the man 
back in custody. The officials of the Wynd- 
ham-Black Coal Company, which owned 
most of the mines in the vicinity of Wynd- 
ham and whose pay wagon had been robbed, 
apparently did not share the optimism of the 
police. They offered a reward of one thousand 
= for the capture of the slayer alive or 
ead. 

“Poor old Mac!” exclaimed Mart. “He 
should have known better than to have come 
within the reach of that gorilla. 

“Poor Mrs. McCullough,” Mrs. Russell 
said and sighed. 

“Td like to win that reward,” Mart said 
a moment or two later. 

“Now, Martin, don’t you go roaming about 
the country, hunting for criminals,” admon- 
ished Mrs. Russell. “You run enough risk, 
working in the mines, to keep me worried 
sick. You stick to your duties and let the 
peace officers attend to theirs.” 

“Of course I shall, mother. Still that thou- 
sand would prove mighty useful when I enter 
the school of mines in the fall.” 

“You can get through ‘college without 
scouring the hills for a desperate man with a 
price on his head,” declared his mother. 

“Well, I shan’t get to college at all if I 
don’t hurry up,” replied Mart, glancing sud- 
denly at the clock. “I should have been at 
the office ten minutes ago.” 

He quickly traversed the half mile that lay 
between his house and the offices of the coal 
company. As he hurried into the drafting 
room of the engineering department Phil 
— a young fellow of his own age, greeted 


im. 

“Tough about poor old McCullough, wasn’t 
it?” said Mart. 

“Ves, it was. I hope they land Steve Cholya 
in the chair at Rockview without delay.. He 
has been mixed up in all the deviltry among 
the foreigners that has broken out in Wynd- 
ham during the last five years.” 

Dave Kane, a young mining engineer, en- 


_tered the room, bearing a transit. “The fore- 


man in Thirty-three Mine wants us to give 
him a bunch of sights today, boys,” he an- 
nounced. “We had better be moving.” 

At the mouth of the mine the three loaded 
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themselves into an empty mine car that was 
one of a string attached to a squat, powerful 
electric locomotive. A few moments later they 
had left the glare of daylight and were rolling 
along under the widely spaced incandescent 
lights in the main heading. A short run 
brought them to the lateral heading in which 
they were to begin work. The cars halted, 
and the boys got out. The acetylene lamps on 
their caps lighted the way for them as they 
- started up the passage on foot. 

They soon arrived at the place where they 
were to begin their survey. Kane set up his 
transit, and they were soon at work. With 
the hundred-foot steel tape Mart and Blair 
“chained” the distances between the stations 
that Kane established in the heading and the 
branches running from it. It was not work 
for the lazy or the fastidious; for the constant 
bending beneath the low rock roof of the 
passages called for considerable physical ef- 
fort, and the damp grime of the mine and the 
greasy slime in the bottoms of the dips made 
handling the long tape a dirty job. They 
worked until Kane announced that it was 
noon; then they sought the spot where they 
had left their dinner pails. 

Kane and Blair found their pails without 
difficulty, but the deep nook into which Mart 
had put his was empty. He at once announced 
that some one must have taken it. 

He was hungry. To steal a fellow’s dinner 
pail was a pretty mean trick! He said so in 
a loud voice. 

“Are you sure you brought it along from 
the last set-up?” asked Kane. 

“T certainly am! I put it right here in this 
hole in the rock pile.” 

“No use trying to find it,” Kane decided. 
“Phil and I will divide with you.” 

Blair nodded in agreement. “Some of these 
miners would steal the fillings out of your 
teeth,” he declared as he opened his pail. 

The contents of the two pails furnished a 
meal that, although it was not bounteous, was 
’ sufficient to tide the three over the afternoon. 

When they returned to the place where 
they had left off surveying Mart went on up 
the heading and dragged the steel tape to- 
ward a new station. A sharp jerk on the tape 
made him halt abruptly. Thinking that it was 
a signal from Blair, he peered back through 
the darkness at the bright pin point of light 
that marked the position of his comrade. 

“Why don’t you go on?” came Blair’s clear 
hail after a few moments. 

Mart pulled at the tape; it refused to come. 
He gave it a sharp, impatient twitch—and 
then something hurled him violently to the 
floor of the passage. Dazed, he clambered to 
his feet and started back toward his com- 
panions. He found Blair blinking at him fool- 
ishly. “Were you shocked, too, Phil?” Mart 
asked in bewilderment. 

“Oh, no—just exhilarated!” replied Blair 
ironically. “What were you doing with that 
tape ?” 

“It caught on something,” began Mart, 
“and I gave it a flip —” 

“Yes,” Blair interrupted him, “and you 
flipped it up against the trolley wire and gave 
me a lovely jolt!” 

Mart gazed ruefully at the wire running 
along under the low roof of the heading. 

“Both of you got off lucky,” asserted Kane, 
“but it’s a safe guess that you made hash of 
a ten-dollar tape.” 

Kane’s words proved to be true. The elec- 

tric current had burned the tape through at 
two places where it had swung across the 
wire. 
“You're elected to go back to the office 
for another, Mart,” said Kane. “Phil and I 
will put some plugs in the roof for the sta- 
tion eyelets while you are gone.” 

Mart immediately started back to the 
office. In the main heading it was his good 
fortune to catch a “trip” of loaded cars going 
out of the mine. He flattened himself on top 
of the coal in one of them and soon arrived 
at the mouth of the mine. 

At the drafting room he found several 
tapes. “Are all these in good condition?” he 
asked a clerk. 

“Don’t know. Better look ’em over.” 

Mart pulled one of the tapes from its 
leather-covered reel until the hundred feet of 
it were coiled upon the floor. The tape was 
perfect. In a hurry to return to the mine, he 
did not rewind it, but gathered it in his hand 
in a succession of large figure-eight coils such 
as engineers make when the tape is too dirty 
to wind upon the reel. 

Mart boarded a trip of inbound “empties” 
on the tipple and quickly reached the en- 
trance to the heading in which he had 
left his companions. Alighting from the car 
he started upon the long walk up the head- 
ing; he walked as rapidly as the rough foot- 
ing in the narrow-gauge permitted. 

He had gone several hundred feet when the 








gleam of a headlight far ahead warned him 
of the approach of a trip of cars. As the 
squat motor drew nearer and its headlight 
began to illumine the passage he caught sight 
of a furtive form slinking hurriedly from the 
increasing glare into the darkness of one of 
the mined-out rooms at the side. A fleeting 
glimpse of an aluminium dinner pail in the 
man’s hand caused Mart to make a hasty 
mental note of the spot where he had dis- 
appeared. 

As Mart stepped from the track and flat- 
tened himself against the rock pile at the 
side of the passage while the trip went by 
he resolved to find out a thing or two about 
that pail. The man’s anxiety to avoid the 
light was suspicious. 

When the last car had passed Mart hurried 
to the entrance of the room into which the 
fellow had disappeared. As he peered through 
the opening the beam from the lamp on his 
cap stabbed back into the darkness and re- 
vealed a burly miner squatting beneath the 
low rock roof of the room. The dinner pail 
at his side was plainly marked with Mart’s 
initials. 

“Say, hunky,” Mart began indignantly, 
“what do you mean by stealing—” His 
tongue seemed suddenly to have become dry. 
The man was Steve Cholya! 

Mart backed away from the entrance with 
the haste of a man who has inadvertently 
walked into the lair of a dangerous animal. 

Cholya followed him closely. “Huh! So 
you know me, hey?” he snarled. 

Mart’s thoughts raced madly. He knew 
that in a fight he would be as a child in 
the grasp of the apelike miner. Flight too on 
account of the uncertain footing and the 
darkness was hazardous. A third chance re- 
mained. Backing warily he shifted the coils 
of tape from his left hand to his right; 
in his left hand he retained the reel that was 
attached to one end of the tape. A swift 
glance told him that the trolley wire was only 
a yard from his face. Mart’s mancuvring 
first puzzled Cholya and then roused his 
anger. “Me feex you so you no tell me here!” 
he roared and made a savage rush. 

The Slav was only two steps away when 
Mart suddenly cast the sinuous coils of tape 
into the man’s face; the next instant he 
tossed the reel over the sagging trolley wire 
and jumped to one side. 

There was a bright flash as the current 
short-circuited. Cholya was hurled heavily 
to the floor of the mine, and the tape, burned 
in two, dropped beside him. 

With pounding heart Mart watched the 
man for a sign of life. Cholya remained 
motionless. With cautious steps the boy edged 
nearer and finally stood over the inert body. 
Taking the lamp from his cap, he held it 
near the brutal face; whether he was looking 
og insensibility or death he could not de- 
cide. 

He was pondering his next step when he 
remembered the price that was on Cholya’s 
head. The reward was his! But first he must 
establish an incontestable claim to it. He 
dared not leave his captive lying there while 
he went for help; the man, if he were not 
dead, might recover consciousness and es- 
cape, or some one might happen to come 
along and, finding him, claim the reward. 

Finally Mart decided to drag the man into 
the low room in which he had found him. Hav- 
ing performed that task, he hastily removed 
his overalls and jumper and, tearing them 
into strips, began to bind the miner’s hands 
and feet. Midway in his work he heard some 
one whistling the notes of a Welsh hymn in a 
plaintive minor key. That must be Owen 
Davies! With a sigh of relief Mart hurried 
from the room and accosted the foreman of 
the mine as he trudged up the heading. 

When the little Welshman fully understood 
the meaning of the breathless story that Mart 
poured into his ear he clapped the boy on the 
shoulder. “Stand by your prize, me lad,” he 
said. “T’ll soon bring ye help.” 

After a swift inspection of Cholya, Davies 
said, “He’s alive, lad. You’d better finish 
trussin’ him up while I go for your friends.” 

Mart’s captive was beginning to show signs 
of consciousness when Davies returned with 
Kane and Blair. Then while Mart’s com- 
panions in the engineering corps stayed to 
help him the little Welshman departed to 
bear the tidings to the outside world. 

“Good boy!” said Blair when Mart had 


“finished telling them of his encounter. “And 


you get a thousand simoleons for doing it! 
Yours is a sad case, Martin.” 

Kane was examining the second tape that 
Mart had ruined that day. “You’re hard on 
steel tapes, kid,” he said, “but I’m glad you 
found this one a measure of safety. Well, 
why don’t you laugh at my joke?” he con- 
tinued with a chuckle. “Hundred-foot tape— 
measure of safety!” 
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PIRATE and 
TRAVELER 








N reality this is a big colored chart of 

the world, marked with steamboat, 

rail and camel routes, each country 

peopled with pictures characteristic to 
it—with a spinner to tell you where your 
trip shall be and discs that mark the prog- 
ress of your journey. 


But in fancy as the children play it, it is 
nothing of the sort. It is a series of the 
most thrilling and interesting journeys to 
all parts of the actual world, and they learn 
the location of places which even grown-ups 


would find it hard to place. 


Every child should have this splendid 
Bradley game and will delight in playing it. 


Other Bradley games are 


Uncle Wiggily 85 cts. Logomachy $1.00 
Rumme . . 85 cts. Spoof . . $1.00 


On sale at Toy, Novelty, Stationery and Department Stores everywhere 


Milton Bradley Co. 
Makers of the World’s Best Games - Springfield, Mass. 
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NOINAPMOCSCOMPANION 
OINAPMOCSHSCOMPANIO 
INAPMOCSHTHSCOMPANTI 
NAPMOCSHTUTHSCOMPAN 
APMOCSHTUOUTHSCOMPA 
PMOCSHTUOYOUTHSCOMP 
MOCSHTUOYEYOUTHSCOM 
OCSHTUOYEHEYOUTHSCO 
CSHTUOYEHTHEYOUTHSC 
OCSHTUOYEHEYOUTHSCO 
MOCSHTUOYEYOUTHSCOM 
PMOCSHTUOYOUTHSCOMP 
APMOCSHTUOUTHSCOMPA 
NAPMOCSHTUTHSCOMPAN 
INAPMOCSHTHSCOMPANTI 
OINAPMOCSHSCOMPANIO 
NOINAPMOCSCOMPANION 
Starting with the T in the middle of the above 
parallelogram of letters, how many times can you 
find the words, THE YOUTHS COMPANION ? You 
must read generally in a straight line, but Fay ma 
turn at right cr often as you please. We thi: 
you will find the search amusing and the result 
astonishing. We will give to those sending us the 
2 ‘San oir fin ee oe - 4 
eess in the shape of an o: pen-and-ink sketch. 
You may have until the ist of March to send in your 
aawer ~ tee = Many answers as you 











FACT AND COMMENT 


THE MORE A MAN TALKS of his own 
merit the less people believe in it. 


Late to rise and late to rest 
Unfits a man to do his best. 


YOUNG FOLK who plan to save gold eagles 
tomorrow should begin to practice on Lin- 
coln cents and buffalo nickels today. 


THE NATIONAL PROGRAMME for high- 
way construction in the next twenty years 
imcludes one hundred and eighty thousand 
miles of new roads, which will cost three bil- 
lion dollars. The figures are quickly spoken, 
but some of the boys who read this may be 
the engineers that build the roads. 


STEAMSHIPS that bring immigrants from 
Europe report that most of the steerage pas- 


sengers are young and that the percentage of - 


old parents and other decrepit persons is de- 
cidedly small. Many immigrants now go to 
the country, where they have a better chance 
to succeed than in the crowded cities. 


THE TUNNEL FOR WAGONS, trucks and 
motor cars that is to pass under the Hudson 
River and connect Manhattan with the Jersey 
shore will consist of two tubes about thirty 
feet in diameter, one for eastbound and the 
other for westbound traffic. Progress in dig- 
ging and lining the tunnel varies from a few 
inches a day in rock to fifteen feet in silt. 


ACCORDING TO AN ESTIMATE by the 
National Education Association, the teacher’s 
salary for 1922 is on the average only about 
one thousand dollars. In some places, espe- 
cially in the cities, teachers’ salaries have in- 
creased, but in some of the rural districts 
they have been reduced. Many thousands of 
country teachers find themselves worse off 
than they were in 1913. 


NEARLY THREE HUNDRED wooden 
ships that the government sold for $750,000 
are being turned into junk. It may be thought 
that the company that bought the vessels 
made a good bargain, since the ships cost the 
government about one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars; but an earlier experiment in 
junking two of the vessels for which the gov- 
ernment received $1000 apiece showed a net 
loss to the company of $166. 
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A MOSLEM REVOLUTION 


EVOLUTION has been a plant of slower 
growth in Turkey than in Russia, Ger- 
many or Austria, but it has matured at 

last. When the National Assembly at Angora 
declared that the Turkish sultanate was at 
an end; that the civil power in the Ottoman 
Empire rested in the Assembly and in an 
executive that it should choose; and that 
the Caliph of Islam, though always to be 
a member of the old royal family, should 
be elected by the Assembly instead of suc- 
ceeding to the office by hereditary right, it 
upset all the immemorial political and religious 
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traditions of the Turkish people. Mustapha 
Kemal of course will be the responsible head 
of the new government, perhaps with the title 
of president. It is probably true that it was 
his influence that led the Assembly to take the 
road to complete revolution, but the una- 
nimity with which the Turkish people have 
approved the step shows that he was not 
merely satisfying his personal ambition. What- 
ever public opinion there is in Turkey seems 
to stand squarely behind the revolution. 

The event proves, if proof were needed, 
that the force behind the Turkish renascence 
is not religious but nationalistic. Islam is pass- 
ing through a phase that Western Europe 
experienced several centuries ago, when the 
modern nations “found” themselves and 
broke away from their common dependence 
on the church and the papacy that was char- 
acteristic of the Middle Ages. It makes the 
political unity of Islam less likely than ever 
and seems to forecast the separation of the 
Moslems into clearly defined national states. 

It is not probable that any of the Moham- 
medan peoples will interest themselves in the 
cause of the deposed Sultan. The Arabs have 
never admitted that his claim to the caliphate 
is good. They will be less likely to render 
homage to a caliph that is elected by the 
National Assembly of Turkey. It is already 
suggested that the title of caliph may be dis- 
puted either by the Arab King of the Hejaz 
or by the Sultan of Afghanistan or perhaps 
by both. The Mohammedans of India are in 
a way committed to the Turkish Sultan be- 
cause they have used his humiliation by the 
Allied nations as a means of arousing popular 
opposition to British rule in India. But they 
are in no position to interfere with the deter- 
mination of the victorious Turks to make 
whatever disposition they please of the civil 
power that the sultans have wielded since the 
days of Othman. Whether they will recognize 
the newly chosen caliph as the religious head 
of Islam remains to be seen. 

The Turkish revolutionaries are no more 
afraid of the Allies than of their historic 
Sultan. They have pushed more troops into 
Thrace than the agreement of Mudania per- 
mitted, they have taken over the government 
of Constantinople and the neutral zone and 
ordered the Allied soldiers to get out. The 
Allies must either accept the fresh humiliation 
or take up arms against Kemal and his forces. 
At any other time than this they would 
take up arms. They may do it yet, though a 
war with Turkey would be extremely unpop- 
ular in England and a complete stultification 
of the policy France has pursued in the Near 
East for two years. But the French are find- 
ing out that they were not quite so clever as 
they thought. They did worst the British dip- 
lomatically, and they did topple Lloyd George 
out of the premiership, but they have let a 
genie out of the bottle that they will find it 
hard to imprison again. The Turkish nation, 
newly aroused, is more dangerous to the 
powers that wish to control the Near East 
than it has been for two hundred years. 
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MECHANICAL MUSCLES 
N ingenious Frenchman, Dr. Gabriel 


Bidou, has found out how to restore 
the function of crippled or paralyzed 
limbs by means of what we may call mechan- 
ical or artificial muscles. The work of the 
useless muscles is done by an arrangement of 
springs that raise or advance the limbs as the 
weight of the body is shifted from one side 
to the other. For example, the upper end of 
the apparatus for the leg is attached to a belt; 
the lower end is attached to the foot. The 
cripple resting on his legs and two canes 
leans slightly to one side and throws his 
weight entirely off one foot. That causes the 
foot to lift a little from the ground. The 
springs that form the “muscles” of the Bidou 
contrivance are no longer held in their ex- 
tended position by the weight of the body. 
They contract and lift the foot upward and 
forward. The cripple leans to that side, brings 
the foot down on the ground, rests on it, and 
the other leg, the “muscles” of which 
contract likewise, and advances the other foot 
a step. 

The walking is mechanical of course, some- 
what like that of an automaton; but the con- 
trivance does enable helpless paralytics to 
walk about, sit down and get up and in favor- 
able cases even to raise themselves erect after 
lying flat upon the ground. The apparatus 
works well in cases of incapacity following 
infantile paralysis. One of Dr. Bidou’s pa- 
tients, who was entirely paralyzed below the 
shoulders, can get about Paris today with 
considerable agility and entire confidence. Dr. 
Bidou has done much for some of the un- 
fortunate victims of the war; indeed his 


inventions are the result of experiments that 
he made on soldiers who were crippled by 
wounds or amputations. 

Dr. Bidou says that each case must be 
studied by itself. You cannot standardize me- 
chanical muscles and manufacture them in 
quantity, because the normal musculature and 
manner of using the muscles varies with the 
individual. The apparatus need not be ex- 
pensive, but it must be made to suit each 
particular case. So far as we know there is 
not at present any way of getting a set of 
mechanical muscles except by going to Dr. 
Bidou himself in Paris. But if the apparatus 
works in most cases as successfully as it has 
worked in those that are so far reported, 
there will soon be orthopedic surgeons in the 
United States who can offer this form of re- 
lief to those who have been considered hope- 


less cripples. 
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THE HUMAN VOICE 


LL make use of it, but few reflect upon 
it. If we do stop to reflect upon it, 
what a wonderful agency it seems. 

Take the variety that makes our voices in- 
dividual. The individuality of the features is 
wonderful enough, that among the millions 
of human beings so few should look alike. 
But after all the features present a manifold 
complication that makes identity less sin- 
gular. With the voice the organs appear so 
simple, the tones so limited; yet we can dis- 
tinguish a voice we know, a voice we love, 
among thousands. The strange abstraction of 
the telephone most impresses this truth upon 
us. There is nothing but a disembodied voice, 
perhaps hundreds of miles away. Yet we 
identify it immediately. And those who make 
a business of it will pick out instantly the 
voice of one who is almost a stranger. 

The voice not only tells who we are: it 
tells what we are. What are those subtle 
modifications of inflection and emphasis which 
let us know at once that we are dealing with 
ignorance, with vulgarity, with enmity, with 
suspicion, or with refinement, gentleness, sym- 
pathy, love? And it is all in the voice. 
The human voice is the most exquisite and 
wonderful of musical instruments; and it 
shows its powers not only in formal singing, 
but even more in daily, careless, habitual 
speech. Watch carefully for a few moments 
the speech of others, or, so far as you can, 
your own, and you will be lost in astonish- 
ment at the subtle, sure instinct that guides 
those swift, evanescent, infinitely significant 
modulations of tone and pitch and emphasis 
which convey a world of meaning to the 
equally sensitive and responsive ear. 

Unfortunately all of us acquire the fixed 
habit of playing upon this exquisite in- 
strument at a very early age, acquire it by 
unconscious imitation; and when we begin 
to appreciate its power and value, if we ever 
begin at all, it is likely tobe too late to effect 
radical changes in our own performance. 
When we grow to love voices that are rich 
with tenderness, with pathos, with passion, 
with infinitely varied suggestions of refine- 
ment and delicacy and dignity, we wonder 
how those things are achieved and wish so 
much that we could achieve them. Well, even 
in that difficult field, wishing, accompanied 
by patient effort, will bring some result. At 
any rate, there are two things that all of us 
can do. We can learn to speak softly, which is 
an excellent thing in woman, and in man 
also. And if nature has afflicted us with a 
voice that is not altogether lovely, we can 
refrain from: using it too much—a bit of self- 
conquest for which we may be sure our 
friends will be grateful to us. 
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THE ELECTIONS 


HE November elections made it plain 

that the tremendous Republican victory 

of 1920 was not so much a vote of 
popular confidence in the Republican party as 
the result of temporary conditions. Every- 
where the overwhelming majorities of the 
presidential year disappeared; in many states 
large Democratic majorities took their place. 
New York, which gave Mr. Harding more 
than a million plurality over Mr. Cox, elected 
a Democratic governor, Mr. Alfred E. Smith, 
by nearly four hundred thousand, and a 
Democratic Senator by two hundred and fifty 
thousand. Michigan chose its first Dem- 
ocratic Senator in seventy years, New Hamp- 
shire its second Democratic governor in 
forty-eight years. New Jersey sent a Dem- 
ocrat, Governor Edwards, to the Senate by 
ninety thousand majority. In Massachusetts, 
which gave the President four hundred thou- 
sand plurality, Senator Lodge led his Dem- 
ocratic opponent by only eight thousand. 
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The Republicans lost six seats in the Senate 
and instead of controlling the House by their 
present majority of 168, they will have a 
majority of perhaps twenty. 

Even the Republicans admit that the voters 
manifested strong dissatisfaction with the 
Harding administration and the achievement 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress. But, as in 1920, 
the dissatisfaction with the government was 
founded on different and often contradictory 
grounds in various parts of the country. 
Some thought the prohibition law was too 
laxly enforced; others thought it was too 
strictly interpreted. Some thought our foreign 
policy too narrowly national; others thought 
it not national enough. Some thought the 
financial and economic policy of the Re- 
publicans too friendly to the interests of 
business and of capital; others that the ad- 
ministration was too timid in its attitude 
toward labor. The difficulties and complex- 
ities of our political situation and the heavy 
taxation that for many years will be un- 
avoidable make it hard for any government 
to satisfy a majority of the voters. For some 
time to come the party that is in power, 
whatever its name or its policy, is likely to be 
at a disadvantage. 

Two aspects of the elections are of especial 
interest. First we observe on the whole a 
strengthening of the radical influence, partic- 
ularly in the farming states of the West. The 
balance of power in the Senate is now in 
the hands of men who regard the present 
administration as quite wrong on almost all 
domestic questions. Most of them are nom- 
inally Republicans, but they are an explosive 
element within the party, and they cannot 
act harmoniously with their more conserv- 
ative brethren. The omens indicate much 
party strife and perhaps party disintegration 
before another presidential election. 

The refusal of Massachusetts to pass a law 
enforcing the Volstead Act, the passage of 
a “beer and light-wine” referendum in IIli- 
nois and the striking victory of Governor 
Edwards of New Jersey, the most conspic- 
uous of all the enemies of prohibition, has 
given a good deal of encouragement to the 
“wets” all over the United States. It is clear 
enough that the Volstead law itself is unpop- 
ular in some parts of the country; we all 
knew that before the votes were counted. 
But this election was in no respect the verdict 
of the nation on the eighteenth amendment. 
In most states the issue was not raised. If it 
had been raised, there would have been many 
sweeping “dry” victories to report. There was 
one, for example, in Ohio and another in 
California. But the scattering successes of the 
anti-Volstead movement will add one more 
perplexity to those that already agitate the 
flexible politicians whose only aim in public 
life is to give the voters what they seem to 
be crying for at the moment. 
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THE PUZZLE OF THE GERMAN 
MARK 


HE value of a German mark before the 

decline began was 23.8 cents. When, as 

at the time this is written, the mark is 
quoted at about one seventieth of a cent, it 
takes about eighteen hundred of them to be 
worth an American quarter of a dollar, and it 
would require twenty-eight thousand of them 
to buy a four-dollar pair of shoes. In the 
strictest sense they are not worth anything. 
They pass as money in Germany because there 
is no other medium of exchange. A German 
mark note bears on its face a statement that 
the Reichsbank will pay the owner so many 
marks; but everyone knows that the promise 
will not be kept, for the bank cannot pay real 
marks, which are gold. 

How can a nation conduct business when 
the only medium of exchange is worthless? 
That is the first puzzle we encounter. In 
normal trade conditions the seller requires 
that payment be of the full value of the 
agreed price in gold, or in something that can 
be immediately converted into gold. Where 
there is a stable currency, as in this country, 
the pment may be in paper money or by 
check, both of which are of gold value. In 
Germany there is no pretense that the pur- 
chaser offers, or that the seller gets, anything of 
value. The transaction is made simply because 
*the receiver of the price knows that he can 
dispose of it to another seller if he acts 
quickly enough. 

That explains what happens in Germany. 
As soon as a servant girl receives her pay 
she spends it at once for clothes or gewgaws 
—anything to get rid of it, for she knows 
that if she delays even for a week it may be 
worth less than when she received it. Trav- 
elers returning from Germany report that 
trade is brisk. The universal habit of the 
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people of spending all their ready. money 
explains the apparent prosperity. 

Another way of disposing of paper that is 
depreciating from day to day is to purchase 
the more stable currencies of other countries. 
There are hundreds of millions of German 
marks in this country, bought on speculation 
by Americans who thought that “the bottom 
had been reached,” sold on speculation by 
Germans—a gamble on both sides. The Ger- 
mans have also spent their paper money for 
British and Scandinavian exchange. 

They were wise, but Americans and others 
were foolish to gamble on the future price of 
marks. It is an economic law from which 
there is no escape that a paper currency de- 
preciates more and more as the volume of it 
increases. Since the printing presses have been 
running all the time, and are still turning out 
paper to the nominal amount of several bil- 
lions a month, it follows inevitably that who- 
ever buys marks today will find them less 
valuable tomorrow. The process will continue 
until the quotation becomes zero, for there is 
no effort to put a stop to the issue, nor has 
any adequate plan been proposed to get back 
to sound money. 

The situation in Germany is of great inter- 
est, but the international effects of the depre- 
ciation present other puzzles, which, although 
we cannot solve them, we shall mention in 
the next issue. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
ORIGINAL IDEAS 


have always marked the 
Department Pages of 


THE COMPANION 


You will find more of them in 
1923, dealing with radio, needle- 
work, interior decoration, baseball, 
tennis, rowing, football, entertain- 
ments, finance, household econo- 
mies, indoor games, nature study 
and many other subjects. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


You will be doing us a great favor if you 
will let us enter your renewal in Decem- 
ber, for in January comes the great flood 
of new subscriptions, which of course 
must be entered at once, and which conse- 
quently tax to its utmost the whole clerical 
force. A renewal blank and some unusu- 
ally interesting offers that we are making 
this year to those who renew promptly 
have been mailed to you. The Companion 
Home Calendar is a gift to all our renew- 
ing subscribers. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


> 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE aviators who left San Diego, Cal- 

ifornia, in the hope of making a flight 
across the continent to New York without 
descending to the ground got as far as Indian- 
apolis when the burning out of their engine 
forced them to land. They were in the air 
twenty-eight hours and traveled two thou- 
sand and sixty miles, which is apparently the 
most remarkable nonstop performance yet 
made. The difficulties of the trip were in- 
creased by the fact that they ran into a 
‘storm on the way and were eleven hours 
in passing through it. 


T will astonish most people to learn that 

the Supreme Court of California has 
decided that the Bible cannot be used in the 
public schools of that state. The. test was 
made on the King James translation, which 
the court finds to be a “sectarian” book, the 
Bible of the Protestant churches, but not 
accepted by Roman Catholics, Jews or 
agnostics. There appears to be no doubt that 
in its attempt to adapt public-school educa- 
tion to the religious scruples of various 
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creeds, the California constitution, like that 
of many other states, has succeeded in keep- 
ing out of the schools not only religious in- 
struction but what Americans in general 
regard as the word of God itself. The condi- 
tion would not be so lamentable if so many 
families had not become indifferent to the 
duty of religious instruction at home. 
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OST of the former kaiser’s family gave 
their sanction to his marriage to the 
Princess Hermine of Schoenaich-Carolath by 
appearing at the wedding on November 5, 
though some of them are believed to be none 
too well pleased. The former crown princess 


was the most conspicuous absentee. She has | 


never made any secret of her disapproval of 
Wilhelm’s second marriage and is said to be 
on rather bad terms with most of the Hohen- 
zollern family, including her husband. 
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HILE you are keeping yourself as 

warm as you can with the various sorts 
of fuel that are available it will interest you 
to know that the United Mine Workers are 
setting aside two million dollars with which 
to finance the coal strike that they now 
expect to call next spring. The agreement of 
last fall was only a temporary one, and 
the miners have by no means given up 
their determination to force the unionization 
of all the soft-coal fields. They have already 
informed President Harding’s coal commis- 
sion that upon no other terms is any peace- 
ful solution of the country’s coal problem 
possible. ° 


MONG the reforms that Premier Mussolini 
is considering is returning the railways, 
the telephones and telegraphs, the tobacco 
factories and even the postal service to the 
hands of private companies. Public opera- 
tion of all those enterprises has built up so 
large and so costly a system of small—and 
lazy—public officials that they are a con- 
stant drain on the finances of Italy. None 
of them pay their way; it costs millions 
of lire every year in taxation to keep them 
going, whereas when they were in private 
hands the taxes that they paid to the state 
were among its most important financial 
resources. ° 


UR consul at Bergen, Norway, reports 
that fishermen, seal hunters and explorers 

who have returned from Arctic voyages de- 
clare that there has been a remarkable 
moderation in the climate of far northern 
latitudes in recent years. Glaciers have dis- 
appeared or withdrawn inland along the 
coast of Greenland, and fishermen in the east- 
ern Arctic Ocean say that the seals and white- 
fish have gone farther north, and that herring 
and smelts are now found in waters that were 
formerly far too cold for them. Without con- 
tradicting any of those interesting observa- 
tions, it may be said that until several more 
years have passed we cannot determine 
whether the supposed change in climate. is 
anything more than a temporary fluctuation. 
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HE November elections disposed of sev- 

eral thrifty presidential booms. Governor 
Miller of New York would have been worth 
watching if he had been reélected. Mr. 
Beveridge would have been in the line of 
promotion if Indiana had chosen him to the 
Senate. Senator Pomerene of Ohio would 
have loomed large among Democratic leaders 
if he had been returned to Washington. The 
defeat of those three conspicuous men does 
not exactly eliminate them from consideration 
in 1924, but it makes the chances of their 
nomination remote. Former Governor Smith’s 
great victory in New York makes him a big 
man among the Democratic politicians, and it 
may win him the presidential nomination. 
Mr. Fess, the new Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Ralston the new Senator from Indiana, and 
governor elect Pinchot of Pennsylvania are 
three new presidential possibilities. But none 
of them yet looks like a probability. 

e e 

HE London Times is again under the 

control of the Walter family, a progenitor 
of which founded it one hundred and thirty- 
four years ago. They bought the paper from 
Lord Northcliffe’s estate for $6,075,000—more 
than four times what Northcliffe paid for the 
controlling interest twelve years ago. Maj. 
John J. Astor, a son of the American who 
emigrated to England and became Lord 
Astor, was associated with the Walters in 
finding the money for the purchase. Mr. 
John Walter is of the fifth generation of his 
family to control the Times. 
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UST look at this wonderful Lionel Outfit 
—with its “Twin-Motor” locomotive! 
Think of the glorious fun of being your 

own engineer, conductor, train dispatcher 
on areal railroad with such marvelous equip- 
ment as this; with the “Twin-Motor” loco- 
motive that can pull twenty cars as easily as 
other locomotives pull half that many. And 
the amazing thing is that a Lionel outfit with 
“Twin-Motor” locomotive costs no more 
than outfits of like size with single motor 
locomotives of other makes. (There are ten 
types of Lionel single motor locomotives in 
addition to the “Twin-Motor.”) 


Your Dad will be right with you on Christmas 
morning, and he’ll have as much fun as you do. He’ll 
agree with you that only Lionel trains are good 
enough for you, because he’ll understand the superi- 
ority of Lionel one-piece all-steel car and locomotive 
body construction (no slots and tags to break or pull 
out) and he’ll like the hand-enameled and baked 
finish of all Lionel trains. 


Lionel train outfits and accessories have been 
“Standard of the World” for 22 years, the unques- 
tioned leaders in mechanical and electrical perfection. 
They can be run from any electric light socket with 
a Lionel “Multivolt” Transformer—or from dry or 
storage batteries. 


Demand Lionel Trains at your dealers—be sure 
of satisfaction. There’s a Lionel outfit to fit every 
purse. Despite Lionel’s supreme quality, the prices 
are extremely low. 

Be sure to send post card for the handsome 


Lionel 40-page catalog printed in four colors, 
showing complete line of outfits and accessories. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
52F East 21st Street New York City 


ELECTRIC TOY 
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A THANKSGIVING GRAND- 
MOTHER 
By Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 


ANIE ran out of her house just as Lula 
J Lee appeared on the porch of the house 

next door. 

“Oh, look, Lula Lee, there is a big snow- 
flake! I do believe tomorrow will be a white 
Thanksgiving. Wouldn’t that be perfect ?” 

“J don’t know,” said Lula Lee doubtfully. 
“T don’t think it can be perfect without a 
Thanksgiving grandmother, and I shan’t have 
one this year.” ; 

“What is a Thanksgiving grandmother?” 
asked Bobby, who came running from across 
the street. 

“A Thanksgiving grandmother is one that 
cooks the dinner for you herself.” 

“J haven’t any grandmothers at all,” sighed 
Janie. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lula Lee suddenly. “The 
little old lady that lives at the end of the 
street looks exactly like a Thanksgiving 
grandmother. We can ask her to be ours. Oh, 
I hope she will be.” 

It was a daring thought, but all three made 
off down the street, rolling their hoops in 
front of them. 

No sooner had they knocked on the door 
of the cottage than a little old lady with 
white hair was smiling down upon them. 
Through the open door came delicious cook- 
ery smells. Bobby sniffed. 

“That’s her; I can smell it cooking,” he 
whispered cautiously to Janie. 

“We wondered whether you were a Thanks- 
giving grandmother,” explained Lula Lee. 

“Why, I—” the little old lady hesitated. 

“Because if you are,” spoke up Janie, “we 
want you to be our grandmother and let us 
eat Thanksgiving dinner with you.” 

The little old lady threw the door wide 
open. “Come right in; I am so glad to have 

ou.” 

She led the way to the kitchen, saying, “I 
wonder whether we couldn’t have our Thanks- 
giving dinner today, since you are already 
here. It is only one day early.” 

The children were quite willing. 

“J think,” said grandmother as she flut- 
tered about, “we had better have thick slices 
of country ham instead of turkey. There 
won’t be time to roast a turkey.” 

“May we help you?” asked Lula Lee and 
Janie. 

Grandmother said they might set the table. 
“Set five places,” she said. 

“But there are only four of us,” counted 
Lula Lee. “One, two, three, four.” 

Grandmother looked mysterious. “There is 
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THE WASP 


By Alice A. Noyes 





The wasp has hardly any waist— 
A pin is scarcely thinner. 

I wonder what would happen if 
He ate a turkey dinner ! 
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some one else quite as important as a Thanks- 
giving grandmother,” she said, smiling. 
“Who ?” 


“T can’t tell you yet, but be sure you set 
five places.” 

What fun it was, and how beautiful the 
blue-and-white dishes were that they brought 
so carefully from the pantry. Bobby hopped 
about first on one foot and then on the other, 
trying to see what it was grandmother was 
taking from that jar and this pan. 

When everything was steaming on the 
table grandmother said, “Take your places 
now and be as still as little mice. I want you 
to surprise some one.” 

The three wanted to ask one another who 
it could be, but they never made a sound 
while grandmother went out to the shed. 
Then a man stood in the doorway—a tall 
man with white hair and surprised blue eyes. 

“Our Thanksgiving grandfather!” exclaimed 
Lula Lee under her breath. 

“Well I vow!” said the tall-man. “If it 
isn’t the children all back home again just 
as they used to be. Here’s Alice, Mary and 
little Ben.” ‘ 

He went around the table and hugged each 
one of them before he took his place, and the 
children didn’t even notice that he had called 
them by different names. 

Grandmother had slipped into her place 
at the foot of the table. Grandfather looked 
at her pink cheeks and happy eyes and said 
softly, “And we thought we should have to 
have our Thanksgiving dinner alone!” 

Then he bowed his head and gave thanks 
for “all the good things and these children 
that bring back dear scenes.” 

“And for Thanksgiving grandmothers and 
grandfathers,” added Lula Lee softly. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
By Mabel G. La Rue 


T was the day before Christmas, and Dora 
was unhappy. She could not think of one 
present that she wanted for Christmas. 

“T want—what do I want?” she kept say- 

ing in a peevish little voice. 

“Little girls always like dolls,” said her 

mother in a hopeful tone. 


By 


In far-away Holland lived a lad— 

Hey-ho, for the fun of a bicycle fad! 

Mothers and aunts with skirts unpinned 

Went sweeping like gulls before the wind 

With a pot of cheese or a dangling ham, 

Along the highways of Ansterdam. 

But Hans Van Rensselaer didn’t choose 

To pedal away with wooden shoes. 

Long he considered and long he sighed ; 

Then he loosed at the ankle his trousers 
wide ; 

He added spars and some tackle too — 

Quoth Hans, “I'll be both the ship and 
the crew.” 

Spreading his breeches to the gale, 

“Yo-ho,” he shouted, “a sail—a sail!” 

A happier lad you ne’er did see, 

Than Hans who lived by the Zuyder Zee ! 
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“But there were 
twelve dolls on my tree 
last year! Five are still 
in their boxes.” 

At noon there was no 
Christmas cheer in the 
house. Dora’s mother 
had a pain in her head. 
Her father sat silently 
looking out of the- 
window. The servants grumbled about every- 
thing. Even the cat was cross. 

“The shops may have new toys today,” 
suggested mother. 

So the sleigh was brought to the door, 
and the little girl leaned back against the 
velvet cushions and started to town. 

Up the hill, and over the hill, and down the 
hill, the sleigh bells jingled, “Merry Christ- 
mas! Christmas! Christmas!’ But Dora did 
not know what they said. She continued to 
frown and sigh, “I want—what do I want?” 

She visited every toy shop, but found noth- 
ing to please her. When the horses had pulled 
the sleigh back up the hill and were trotting 
over the top Dora heard the voices of chil- 
dren. She wondered how anyone could laugh 
so gayly and looked up to see the cause of 
the merriment. 

In a yard she saw a group of children 
standing around an evergreen tree, and—yes 
they were fastening something on it! ‘ 

“Whatever are they doing?” exclaimed 
Dora. “Stop the horses.” 

Walking over to the fence, she called, 
“Why are you hanging pop-corn balls on a 
tree in the yard?” 

The children clapped their hands and 
shouted with laughter. “We are trimming a 
Christmas tree!” they cried. “These are snow- 
balls!” 

“Do you want Santa Claus to leave your 
presents out here?” 

“Qh, the tree is not for us!” said the chil- 
dren. “It is for the birds. We are playing 
Santa Claus.” 

Then they showed Dora the presents they 
were going to hang upon the tree after the 
birds had gone to bed. There were meat bones 
and strips of suet and little baskets filled 
with bread crumbs. In the very top of the 
tree a big star was to shine. A little boy had 
made it out of an old tomato can. 
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“Oh, let me help trim the tree!” said Dora, 
and the children were delighted to have a 
new playmate. 

In reply to her questions the children told 
Dora that they lived in the big house in the 
yard. It was a home for orphans. Not a 
child among them had a father or mother. 
Their Christmas presents were only new shoes 
and warm mittens each year, and they ex- 
pected nothing more the next morning. 

“Santa Claus knows that we are orphans,” 
explained one little girl. 

When the blankets were taken off the 
horses and Dora started for home she sat for 
a long time very quietly as the sleigh glided 
over the snow. She knew now exactly what 
present she wanted for Christmas. 








“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!” 
shouted twenty little orphans the next morn- 
ing, as they jumped out of bed and hastened 
to the window. 

The birds were up first. A score or more of 
them hopped about the tree, chirping. How 
beautiful the tree was in the sunshine! How 
the star sparkled! 

“But what is that under the tree?” asked 
one child. 

“A box! A box!” cried several voices. 

Sure enough, it was a box, a big heavy one. 
Two men carried it into the house and took 
the nails out. The children 
were very much excited. It 
seemed to them that the 
box never would be opened 
—they waited so long. 

But at last the lid was 
lifted. And behold! The 
box was full of toys. There 
were dishes and drums and 
engines and balls, and a 
pretty hobbyhorse all har- 
nessed in red for a boy, 
and fifteen dolls for fifteen 
mothers. 

The children began to 
play with their Christmas 
presents. Then Dora came. 
They crowded round her, 
showing what Santa Claus 
had brought them. As she 
looked at the toys, her eyes 
sparkled, and she smiled 
and smiled and smiled. 

Dora said that she had 
come to find out how the 
birds liked the tree and to 
ask the children to take a 
ride. 

When all were snugly 
tucked in under the warm 
robes the driver cracked his whip. Merrily 
the horses sped away, jingling their bells and 
making the snow fly. 

How the children laughed! They were so 
happy that soon they were singing: 


“Jingle bells! Jingle bells! 
We know what you say. 
It is ‘Christmas! Christmas! 
Merry Christmas Day!’” 


Dora sang too. She was still singing when 
she entered the door at home. It made her 
mother smile. Her father was so pleased at 
the change in her mother’s face that he began 
to whistle. The servants began to joke. The 
dog came into the house wagging his tail. The 
cat purred. The whole house was filled with 
Christmas cheer. 

“Listen,” said Dora as the family sat down 
to eat their Christmas dinner. And everybody 
within heard the bells outside ringing, “Merry 
Christmas! Christmas! Christmas!” 
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THE PUMPKIN HOODS 


By Elizabeth Pease 


“ SUSIE,” exclaimed Libbie one winter , 
day, as she rushed out of the house 
like a whirlwind, “what do you 

think? Father is going to take us all to hear 

the bell ringers tonight! One of them is in 
the house now tuning our piano.” 

Mr. Banker’s piano was the only one in the 
village, and he had to have it tuned when- 
ever musicians came to town. 

“Oh, I’m so glad we are going to hear the 
bell ringers!” cried Susie, clapping her mit- 
tened hands. 

“So am I,” agreed Libbie. “I can hardly 
wait, for I have never heard bell ringers.” 

“Let’s go to the barn and get the eggs now,” 
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KoKoMo Roller Skates—with the self con- 
tained ball bearing wheels, the truss frame 
construction and the ‘‘rocking chair’’ 
movement—are the ideal Christmas gift 
for any red blooded American boy or girl. 


Your dealer has them or can get 
them. Or, you can write direct 
to the manufacturers at KoKoMo. 
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APPROPRIATE GIFTS 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


The kind of a slipper a man likes 
—comfortable and durable. 
Tan Elk with chrome soles, 
—— in whole and half 
sizes. 















Men’s sizes, 
6-11, $3.75 
Style ee Oa 
No. 1051 









FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


A practical house slipper, 
comfortable and service- 
able, and pleasing in 
appearance. Made from 
dark tan Elk leather, 
trimmed with red rib- Style 
bon and lined to match. No. 251 
Women’s sizes, 3-7, 

$3.26. Misses’ sizes, 11-2, $3.00. Whole sizes only. 


FOR CHILDREN AND INFANTS 


Soft flexible natural foot form. — 









Infants’ sizes 2to 5% $2.60 
Children’s sizes 6 to 11 $3.00 


Paste as Catalog’ of Other Styles on request. 
BERKSHIRE MOCCASIN CO., Dept.Y, Holliston, Mass. 


GAME-0-QUOITS 


A new game of INDOOR QUOITS: Delightfully 
amusing, substantially constructed, neatly designed 




















Game-0O-Quoits Mig. Co. 


130 West 42nd St., $-1104 New York, N. Y. 








Here’ a Prescription 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A 
most effective syrup different from 
all others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant—no opiates—no 
upset stomach. 35c and 60c sizes 
obtainable everywhere. 


PISO’S — For Coughs & Colds 














Cuticura Soap 


—The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25¢. 
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suggested Susie, “and that will keep us from 
thinking how long we have to wait.” 
The little girls had on their winter coats, 
heavy warm knitted mittens that grand- 
mother had made, and their pretty pumpkin 
hoods made of pumpkin-colored velvet and 
lined with thick quilted satin. Father had 
brought them to the children when he re- 
turned from New York. 
What fun they had scampering round in 
the barn, finding freshly laid eggs. Susie held 
the basket while big sister Libbie did the 
climbing. 

“Now we have all but the ones from the 
nest in old John’s manger.” Old John was 
their family horse, and they were never afraid 


But the manger was high. 


in she hurried, leaving her little sister to 
wait obediently outside. 

Nobody ever knew just how it happened, 
but while Libbie was stooping over to take 
the eggs out of the nest, down went old 
John’s head, and before she could think he 
had tried to take a bite out of the pretty 
pumpkin hood. 

“Oh, old John has bitten my cheek,” 
screamed Libbie as she fled to Susie. 

“O dear,” wailed Susie, looking at the 
marks of old John’s teeth on Libbie’s red 
face. “Hurry into the house to mother.” 

Libbie’s mother knew what to do. She 
took the pretty hood off, and as she looked 
at Libbie’s cheek she said, “If it had not 
been for your thick hood, my dear, mother 
is afraid you would have had a bad, bad 
cheek. As it is, I think if you stay quietly 
at home and let mother watch it you will 
soon be all right. It is swelling, and it looks 
very red; so you will have to keep quiet all 


to come and look at it.” 

“Oh, can’t I go to the bell ringers?” begged 
Libbie. 

“Well, mother cannot promise, but we shall 
see. After the doctor comes mother can tell 
more about it. Old John must have thought 
your yellow hood was a real pumpkin. He 
has never been cross before.” 

Poor Libbie’s face swelled up as if she had 
the toothache. She remembered what her 
mother had said about keeping quiet, and, 
while it was not her nature to keep the least 
bit quiet, she said to Susie, “Now, if I am to 
get so I can go to the bell ringers tonight, I 
must not stir a muscle, not one, all the rest of 
the day; and you will have to look out for 
yourself.” Susie felt well able to do that. 
Libbie lay on the couch in her mother’s 
room and never said a word, or stirred, ex- 
cept that when her mother came in she 
would ask, “Am I being quiet enough to go 
tonight ?” 

“Mother cannot promise yet. Perhaps if the 
swelling doesn’t go down you will not care 
to go.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall,” said Libbie, who had 
never seen any bell ringers in her life. “I 
should want to go if my head were as big as a 
bushel.” 

“Well, we'll see,” laughed mother. 

The family doctor came and assured them 
that, as the skin was not broken, it would be 
safe to take Libbie. 

So right after supper that night Libbie was 
bundled up and she and Susie and their older 
brothers and sisters and father and mother 
got into the big family sleigh and went to the 
town hall to hear the famous bell ringers. 
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By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


This time of year dear Mother Earth 
Is poor as poor can be; 

Without a flower of any kind 
On plant or bush or tree. 


But what of that? When winter goes, 
In field and wood and ditch 

And garden you will then begin 
To see her growing rich. 


Her shepherd’s-purse will then be full; 
She'll have marsh marigold ; 

And you will be surprised to see 
How many mints she'll hold. 


You'll see her banks of goldenrod; 
Her stocks; her golden bell; 
And silver-leaf and pennyroyal, 

Moneywort, as well. 


With goldthread growing in the woods, 
And gold wine up a tree, 

Why, anyone can see how rich 
Dear Mother Earth will be! 
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Ives Toys 


will make you 
smile, too 


N IVES Railroad System is just what every boy wants. 
They suit any purse, too, ranging from $1.75 to $50.00 
in price. There are spring locomotives that whiz around on 
‘‘O”’ gauge track and monster electrics that operate on ‘‘Q’’ 
gauge and standard 2 gauge track—exact copies of the latest 
New York Central models. The Ives Railroad Systems have 
a dazzling variety of passenger and freight cars, bridges, 
tunnels, switches, stations, signals, lights and railroad equip- 
ment. The cars like the locomotives are also exact copies. 
The freight cars are painted like the real ones on principal 
railroads, coal cars, tank cars, stock cars, flat cars, lumber 
cars, cabooses. 


Our beautiful 1922 catalog ablaze with color will tell you all 
about these wanderful trains as well as the Ives Boats. Re- 
member that the Ives Trains can be operated either indoors 
or out. After the indoor season their substantial construction 
makes them an ideal outdoor toy. Boys can build a railroad, 
running a spur track to the edge of a pond or brook, ship 
the freight to a miniature wharf and load it on an Ives 
merchant ship—an entire transportation scheme all with 
Ives equipment. No other manufacturer furnishes this com- 
plete outfit. Additions may be made from time to time as all 
equipment may be bought as separate units. 


Send roc. right now for our dandy 1922 catalog 
in colors, showing the Ives Trains and Boats. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
226 Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


A Special $15 Outfit 
(West of Mississippi $16.50) 


An Ives Electric Train Outfit ( pictured below’) represents an ideal 
opportunity to give your boy a real Christmas. This Ives outfit ts 
complete: an Ives Electric Train No. 502,31 inches long, consist- 
ing of reversible locomotive with electric headlight, three 8-wheel 
cars with automatic couplers, 14 feet of track, station No. 1I4, 
tunnel No. 103, semaphore No. 1078S, danger signal No. 111, and 6 
telegraph poles No. 86. If your dealer will not supply you, send 
us the money and we will see you are taken care of. 
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[A CALENDAR. OF BILLS 
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DECEMBER 


Enshrouding desk and 
| file in snowy drifts, 
December’s bills are 
heaped, a goodly sum: 

The bills for Christmas 

cheer and Christmas gifts, 
And may there be no 
doctor’ s bill to come! 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 















MARY BATES’S WAY 


v [ peovied, the bit of hill country was thinly 
peopled, one of the low, weather-browned 
farmhouses was uncomfortably overcrowded 

one rainy, gusty winter afternoon. The minister 
had mentioned the “large concourse of neighbors 
and friends” in his brief remarks. The deceased, 
he had said, was a stranger to him, but evidently 
all who had known her had held her in high 
esteem. 

“Mary Bates,” said a middle-aged woman, 
wiping her eyes as she stood beside the coffin, 
“was one of the kind who always believe the 
best of everybody. That isn’t all of it either. 
Mary had such a kind, quiet, convinced way with 
her that she made the folks she talked with be- 
lieve a good deal as she did. A story’d start,— 
some gossipy, damaging story, don’t you know,— 
and Mary’d cut it over, as she’d cut a dress that 
didn’t fit. She’d trim out the ugly part and like 
enough explain what was buzzing on everybody’s 
tongue so it sounded everyday and commonplace 
—nothing to make such a to-do about. That 
was just Mary Bates’s way. Folks seemed to 
get ashamed of repeating what Mary had made 
light of.” 3 

A bent, shabbily dressed old man nodded his 
grizzled head in emphatic agreement. Esek Mof- 
fatt had brought his reputation with him when he 
had moved into the tumble-down cabin on the 
Tanner Hill Road twenty years before. The 
neighbors had looked askance at the newcomer. 
No one but God knew that Esek Moffatt meant 
to “live straight,” and no one but God knew how 
near the worthy aspiration came to perishing in 
the chilly atmosphere of popular disapproval. 
The renaissance of Esek’s manhood dated from 
the day of his chance discovery that Mary Bates 
had persistently discounted the floating rumors, 
had laughed at their discrepancies, and in the 
end had brought other persons to see how little 
real evidence there was to support them. 

The serious blue eyes of a young woman who 
had listened to the homely eulogy slowly filled 
with tears. Then she fell to sobbing softly. A 
score of other eyes grew moist in sympathy, for 
some of the people still remembered the girlish 
indiscretion of a decade ago and the busy clatter 
of gossiping tongues. Few persons perhaps under- 
stood fully how the ugly tale had “petered out” 
without leaving a lasting smirch on Elsie Gra- 
ham’s good name. But the blue eyes, too blurred 
to see the placid face, paid their tribute of tender 
appreciation to the kindness of a loving heart. 
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THE KITCHEN SCHOOL 


wa DEAR!” exclaimed Mrs. Grover and 
QO sighed as her aunt came into the kitchen. 
“The children drive me nearly distracted 
when I’m trying to cook. They crowd into the 
kitchen and ask all sorts of questions until I get 
cross and drive them outdoors; then I feel guilty. 
John says you are a regular happiness expert; so 
tell me, please, what you would do about it.” 

Aunt Patience Alden smiled and looked round 
the trim, exquisitely neat kitchen. “First thing 
I’d do,” she said thoughtfully, “would be to put 
three chairs in the kitchen.” Her brown eyes 
twinkled under her fluffy white hair. 

“What do I need more chairs in the kitchen 
for?” Mrs. Grover asked in wonder. “I have a 
white stool to use when I’m working.” 

“Well, maybe a white bench of a quaint, sturdy 
design would be better—unless you want to put 
in a window seat.” 

“Of all things!” exclaimed Mrs. Grover, shak- 
ing her head. “I should think three children in a 
kitchen were bad enough without —” 

“Ves, that’s just it,’ Aunt Patience inter- 
rupted her, “without any place to put them. Of 
course the children bother you when there is no 
place for them to sit down comfortably and be 
educated in homecraft. Stop and think a minute, 
Grace Grover. The three children watching you 
stir and mix and brew and bake are not asking 
questions to be annoying; they are trying to 
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learn things; and if you hang on to your patience 
and tell them what cinnamon comes from and 
why you put slits in the pie crust and why you 
beat the eggs to a froth, they are getting an 
education in the best domestic-science school in 
the world—mother’s kitchen. Children like to 
see things made, and that’s why they cluster 
round you while you make a cake or a pie. 

“When I began to cook my mother did not 
have to teach me, because I had watched her 
and asked questions from the time I was a little 
girl. My husband didn’t have to eat bride’s bis- 
cuits either or wind pudding and air sauce! Let 
the boys and girls watch and see how much care 
and work you put into their daily food; let 
them get lessons of cleanliness and neatness; let 
them acquire that old virtue called taking pains, 
Mercy! Have I lectured you to death?” 

“No,” her niece replied slowly, “I think you 
have lectured me alive.” 
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NOT GUILTY 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, at the time a lawyer 
who was to speak in defense of a certain 
accused man, once turned suddenly to his 

partner during the trial and declared that he 
believed that the witnesses for the prosecution 
were telling the truth; their client, he thought, 
was guilty and should have so pleaded. He him- 
self no longer felt that he could argue in his be- 
half. But his partner did so, and the man was 
proved innocent. Lincoln, since his advice would 
have been disastrous had it been taken, refused 
to touch his share of the fee. 

In the recent autobiography of Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline the famous British law lord tells of 
an early case to which he was suddenly assigned 
that quite as well illustrates the perennially de- 
bated question whether a lawyer should defend a 
client whom he believes to be guilty. The de- 
fendant, a farmer, was accused of forgery. 

I came to the clear opinion, writes Lord Shaw, 
that the accused was guilty. Was this then the 
old problem in front of me? I must make sure. 
So, wig and gown and all, I went down into the 
cells and asked for an interview. 

«“Mr, Prisoner,” said I, “you know the judge 
on the bench?” 

“T have read about him,” said he. 

“Mr. Prisoner,” I asked, “have you a family?” 

“Sir,” he replied, “I have a wife and eight 
children.” 

He was a broadly built, simple-minded-looking, 
honest-looking man. But the case against him 
was clear; and how to get him the easiest terms 
was the point. 

“Mr. Prisoner,” I said, “I have gone over all 
the documents, and honestly I think your best 
way would be just to plead guilty at once, and I 
shall say what I can in mitigation of sentence.” 

“Very well, sir, I will do whatever you say. I 
will plead guilty.” 

But during the presentation of another case 
in the court room ofe of those curious psy- 
chological phenomena took place which old- 
fashioned people would reverently attribute to 
divine interposition. I came to think that perhaps 
the prisoner’s plea of guilty would be a false 
plea. Perhaps my own conviction of his guilt was 
a mistake. In a little while he came from below 
and, sitting between two policemen, placed his 
two hands on the rail in front. I should explain 
to you that the forgery was a peculiarly precise 
and delicate piece of work. 

My doubts in an instant gave way to a con- 
viction that those hands never could have done it. 
They were broad, bulgy and unwieldy. I leaned 
over the dock and said, “Mr. Prisoner, plead 
not guilty.” 

He rose, dazed but obedient, bowed to the 
judge and so pleaded. The judge said sharply, “I 
thought there was to be a plea of guilty.” 

“The prisoner pleads not guilty,” said I. 

He looked at me, then at the prisoner, and the 
trial began. 

Of course the defense had to be a last-minute 
improvisation; but it proved successful. By the 
cross-questioning of Lord Shaw the two witnesses 
for the prosecution were made to contradict each 
other so absolutely that it was not only clear that 
one must be committing perjury but morally 
certain that the perjurer was the forger also. 
The innocent farmer who on his lawyer’s advice 
would have confessed to crime was discharged 
without a stain on his character. And a great 
lawyer learned to doubt his own prejudgment 
of a client’s guilt. 

nod 


A FOUR-MILE LAUGH 


OW they laughed, those miners, when poor 

Mr. Basuto carried the drill for the first 

time! The story, as Mr. Burke Burnett 
tells it in the Wide World Magazine, is perhaps 
as amusing a one as has ever come from the 
diamond fields of South Africa. While we are 
laughing at the drill carrier, however, we should 
not forget his courage and persistence. 

A Kimberley diamond mine, writes Mr. Bur- 
nett, was being worked in terraces, so that every- 
one in the mine had a good view of all the 
workings. One of a gang of raw Basutos who 
had just arrived was given a twenty-foot drill 
and told to go to the top of an incline in the 
centre of the mine and wait there until his boss 
came. 

The native started off proudly, carrying the 
drill on his shoulder as if it were an assagai. 
Halfway up the incline the drill came into con- 
tact with a live wire some twelve feet from the 
ground. Mr. Basuto of course got a shock that 
sent him flying, and the drill was knocked out 


of his hand. I never in my life saw a more startled 
native. When he picked himself up he stood 
looking at the drill; then he walked all round it 
and glanced over the side of the incline to see 
if the fellow who had hit him were hiding there. 
Finally he came slowly back toward the drill 
and regarded it~suspiciously as it lay on the 
ground. By that time virtually everyone in the 
mine was watching him. 

Gaining courage, the native crept up to the 
drill and, putting out his hand, touched it lightly. 
Finding that it did not bite him or kick him, he 
picked it up and, glancing round again, put it on 
his shoulder. He had taken only one or two steps, 
however, when the drill again touched the elec- 
tric wire. Down went the implement for the 
second time, and round spun Mr. Basuto. All 
work had ceased, and the whole mine was wait- 
ing to see what he would do next. 

The native stared at the drill as if he ex- 
pected to see it get up and attack him; then, 
crouching low, he crept to the side of the incline 
to make sure once again that no one was hiding 
there. Returning he picked up a good-sized rock 
as a weapon and approached the drill on tiptoe. 
He stubbed it with his foot; he rolled it over two 
or three times; then he stooped, glanced round 
and began slowly to pick it up. Finally he got it 
on his shoulder and, still looking suspiciously 
about him, started upward again. 

Everyone was now holding his breath. There 
was not a sound in the whole mine. The native 
took one step forward and then, presumably to 
catch the fellow who had been hitting the drill, 
jumped suddenly round. As he turned the drill 
touched the wire again! Mr. Basuto must have 
got an extra dose of current that time, for the 
drill flew over the side of the incline, and the un- 
fortunate native was knocked flat on his back. 

Until then he had not spoken a word, but the 
howls and yells that he uttered as he sprang to 
his feet and rushed headlong down the incline 
would have done credit to an imp. And the roar 
of laughter that went up from the mine a second 
or two later was heard in the centre of the town, 
four miles away! ° 


“NICE DOGGIE” 


HE revenue cutter Acadia, the old sailor 

said, was coaling at Charlottetown, Prince 

Edward Island. As it was harvest time, 
the captain was having hard work to get men 
to carry the coal aboard. To help out and to 
earn some extra money several of us among the 
crew offered to do the work, and the captain was 
glad to have us. 

I was just picking up my loaded basket to go 
aboard when I noticed a small black animal 
crouching between two timbers and looking at 
me. After I had emptied the basket I went back 
and, picking the little fellow up, carried him 
aboard. As I was going up the gangplank I met 
the old boatswain, Bill Henson. 

“Hello, Tom,” he said; “what ye got there?” 

“A little black dog,” I replied. “I found him 
down on the wharf.” 

“Isn’t he cute,” said Bill, patting the little 
fellow on the head with his big hand. 

I went below and, finding a cracker box, put 
the animal inside it and nailed some cleats across 
the top. Not long afterwards, the captain came 
aboard. His nose was high in the air, and his 
os question was, “Where’s the skunk around 

ere?” 

“TJ dunno,” replied the boatswain. “Tom’s got 
a little black dog in the béx up for’ard.” 

“Let me see him,” said the captain and went 
to look. “Dog!” he said after one glance. “That’s 
a skunk!” 

Indeed it was; by that time almost anybody 
would know it, although some of us from New- 
foundland had never seen a skunk before. 

“Heave it overboard,” ordered the captain, 
and, after loosening one of the slats, I threw the 
box over the rail. 

The box landed fair on its bottom, and up 
popped the small black head of Mr. Skunk. With 
a catlike dislike for getting wet he glanced once 
at the water and then settled down again. The 
box drifted rapidly away from shore. 

After a little while the skunk popped his head 
up again. Then, realizing apparently that he was 
getting farther and farther away from land, he 
leaped overboard and swam to shore. 

* That was the first time either Bill or I had 
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“Aunt, dear, may I present Mr. Peterson? Mr. Peter- 
son was born in the Canary Islands.”’ 
“Tam glad to meet you, Mr. Peterson. Maybe you 
will sing for us.’’ 
-Klod Hans, Copenhagen, in London Opinion. 
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ever seen a skunk! To those of the crew who 
were acquainted with the animal our experience 
was a source of much delight. 
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SLEEPING ON RED-HOT COALS 
“Me over, can’t you, Bill? You're sleep- 


in’ on all the hot coals!” 

“Move over, yourself; the fire’s almost 
out under my shoulders!” No doubt words of 
that startling sort have passed more than once 
between old prospectors who have chosen a bed 
of coals to sleep on during a chill night in the 
Southwest. For sleeping on a bed of coals is not 
a trick of magic. It is a common occurrence in 
the desert. 

The desert of western America and partic- 
ularly Death Valley, the borax lake basin that 
lies in eastern California, is like an oven by day; 
but at night it takes on a chill that makes your 
teeth chatter. Owing to the heat by day pros- 
pectors and plainsmen who have occasion to 
tramp across the desert carry no more baggage 
than they actually need; seldom do they take 
along more than one blanket. Without an Indian 
“fire bed” therefore they would be exceedingly 
uncomfortable at night. 

To make a “fire bed” the prospector, if he is 
alone, scoops out a hollow in the sand the length 
of his body and perhaps two feet wide and one 
foot deep. In the pit he builds a roaring fire of 
greasewood and keeps it burning brightly for a 
couple of hours; the fire dries out the loose sand. 
Then the prospector permits the blaze to die 
down until all the wood has turned to glowing 
coals. With a stick he spreads the coals round 
until they are evenly distributed over the entire 
hollow space. Then he scoops up dry sand and 
sifts it over the red-hot coals until he has covered 
them to a depth of perhaps three inches. Folding 
one edge of his blanket into the hollow, he lies 
down upon it and pulls the rest of the blanket 
over his body. He is ready to go to sleep. 

Under ordinary conditions Bill or Tom, or 

th, can remain warm and comfortable during 
the night in such a bed. How to make it is one of 
the fine tricks of scoutcraft that the white man 
has learned from the Indian. 
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AN AVALANCHE OF GORILLAS 


HE African gorilla is rather a “home body.” 
His legs are too short for much travel. 
Yet in certain circumstances gorillas can 
move with terrific speed—a fact that Mr. Carl 
E. Akeley, who writes in the World’s Work of 
his hunting experiences, learned when he once 
shot an old black female for his museum group. 

The animal, Mr. Akeley says, was fifty feet 
above me on a steep slope. Apparently the bushes 
that she was in would hold her if I killed her. I 
fired, and she came bounding down the slope 
straight at me. I tried to dodge but could not, 
for the recoil of the gun had made me lose my 
balance. I threw myself face downward just in 
time, and she passed over me. The slope was 
so steep and the mass of green stuff going with 
her was so soft that I merely felt her for an 
instant; there was no perceptible shock. But when 
I started to get up I found that I had a great 
welt on the top of my head that she had caused. 
And as I was rising an avalanche of gorillas 
seemed to be coming down upon me! There was 
a big ball of black fur squealing madly as it rolled 
past in the rear of the old one, Two others were 
close by it, rolling furiously. 

What had happened was this: When the big 
female had fallen down the hill she was dead. 
The others followed her, not because they were 
angry, but because they were afraid and because 
they accepted her lead without realizing that it 
was involuntary. ° 


WIT IN THE COURT ROOM 


IT is usually out of place in a court 

room. Yet when it does occur it seems to 

shine with added brightness against the 
sombre background. For example, two farmers in 
the west of Ireland once had a dispute over some 
land. At last, says Sir Edward Sullivan in the 
Nineteenth Century, the case came into the high 
court. 

The presiding judge at once tried to pour oil 
on the troubled waters and, addressing the plain- 
tiff, said, “This is a trivial. case. Why not settle 
it? You men have got to be neighbors all your 
lives. Now I suppose that apart from this tres- 
pass you consider the defendant a very decent 
man?” 

The plaintiff scratched his head and hesitat- 
ingly replied, “Well, he is, sir, but he sometimes 
gets as drunk as a judge.” 

“You mean as drunk as a lord,” remarked the 
president of the court. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the plaintiff. 
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A SLIGHT OVERSIGHT 
S ‘compan of absent-mindedness,—as The 


Companion does from time to time,—an old 
friend writes us that he is reminded of an 
amusing story of the late Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs. Howe was visiting at the home of our 
friend’s parents and found that she had for- 
gotten to put a nightgown into her bag. Her 
hostess had gone into another room to get one 
for her, when Mrs. Howe was heard to call out 
from the guest room: 
“O Lizzie, dear Lizzie, it is no matter about 
the nightgown. I find I have one on!” 
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si of the family 


What do you want for Christmas? 
What do they want? Something use- 
ful; something attractive and lasting— 
of course! 


Singly, or together 
in a velvet-lined 
gift box, Ever- 
SHARP and WAHL 
PEN make @ won- 
derful gift. 
The boy or girl who gets an 
EVERSHARP or the sensationally-new 
WAHL PEN knows there is nothing 
better. The WAHL PEN is a perfect 
beauty; it’s all-metal from cap to nib, 
and holds more ink. Like EVERSHARP, 
it can be clipped on the pocket, or sus- 
pended from a ribbon or chain, Both 
finished in gold or silver. 


Give Father a WAHL PEN of the same 
design as his EVERSHARP. Mother 
certainly needs her own EVERSHARP 
for home notes. Make her happy with 
one. See these gifts at your dealer’s, 


Made in U. S, A. by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 


Canadian Factory 
THE WAHL COMPANY, L1p., Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


matched by 


WAHL PEN 
W. LDOUGLA 


$5 96 $7 &98 SHOES.::womes 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 

for style, material, workmanship and 

BECAUSE reasonable prices ‘they are unequaled. 

FORTY YEARS of satisfactory service have given the 

people confidence in the shoes and in the protection | 

afforded by the W. L. Douglas Trade Mark. S 

against unreasonable profits is guaran- 

PROTECTION fo24 by the name and price stamped on 

the sole of every pair. 

shoes are exceptionally good values. 

W.L. DOUGLAS Only by camaiion quemn can you 

appreciate their ouperiey gnnneee. You can always 
save money by wearing W. L. Douglas shoes. 

shoes are sold in 110 of our own 

W.L. DOUGLAS L. DOUGLAS stores in the large cities and by shoe 

dealers everywhere. When you need shoes, if not 

convenient to call at one of our stores, ask your shoe 

dealer to show youW.L. Douglas shoes. The nameand Boys Shoes $4.00 & $4.50 

























price is ee ae, stam on the sole. Refuse 
substitutes. prices are the same everywhere. W.. L. Douglas name and | for trait 
P 2 ‘ 
Hf not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. eats TeantAe the hale 
70 MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town est standard of (oly at the lowest 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write toda possible cost. The name and price is 








for exclusive rights to handle this quic 


plainly stamped on the sole. 
selling, quick turn-over line. 





President 
W. L. Dougias Shoe Co, 
157 Spark &8t. ‘ton, Mass, 
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“Palco” Aluminum Hot-Water Bottle 


HE “Palco” Hot-Water Bottle is made of hard sheet alumi- 
num, a metal that is quick to receive and retain heat, and will 
stay hot for a period of twelve hours, thus doing away with the 
necessity of refilling during the night. The “Palco” Bottle is prac- 
tically indestructible. It never leaks, cannot be punctured by care- 
less handling, is guaranteed for five years and will last a lifetime. 
A soft flannel bag furnished with each bottle. Capacity 2 pints. 
Send us one new yearly sub- 


Our Offer scription (not your own) for 


The Youth’s Companion with 50 cents extra and 
we will send you one of these bottles postpaid; 
or the bottle will be sold for $3.00. 
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NoTE. The bottle is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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HIEF Chemist Washburn, 







the time, get a C 






a CHEMCRAFT 
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What’s Going to Happen? 


There’s Always New Fun and Mystery for Boys 
Who Belong to the Chemcraft Chemist Club 


of the Fred Washburn Chemcraft Chemist Club, Cleveland, Ohio; (that’s 
him in the centre of the above picture) says experimenting in Chemistry beats eve 
for something new every minute and a fine time with a dandy club of fellows in a real chemical laboratory. 


If you want something interesting to happen all 
HEMCRAPFT outfit. You can work 

all kinds of wonderful chemical experiments and 
find out many useful things about one of the most 
sciences there is today. The boy who has 

outfit never wonders what to do 
next. He always knows. You can join the Chemcraft 












hing for real fun; 


Chemist Club, too, and start a local chapter and be 
a Chief Chemist and leader just like Fred Washburn. 
It’s the greatest fun you ever had ! 

CHEMCRAFT is the Boys’ own chemical labora- 
tory; it shows him how to test the things he uses 
every day ; how to make soap, dyes, inks and other 
things ; teaches him the science of chemistry 
provides more fun than anything he could do. Get 


3 Vv" 
This is a CHEMCRAFT outtit for Christmas. There are five 
es : No. 0, 75c ; No. 1, $1.50 ; No. 2, $2.50 ; No. 
CHEMCRAFT 3, $5.00; and No. 4, $10.00. (West of Denver, Colo., 
Outfit No. 3 and in Canada, 10% more). Each outfit is acomplete 


chemical laboratory and contains 
A dandy, big one ment of chemical: y apparatus and a 
with many costly Manual of Instruction. There are no explosive or 
chemicals and a lot otherwise harmful chemicals in any outfit. CHEM- 
f t Th CRAFT is scientifically correct and gives practical 
of apparatus. e and accurate knowledge. These outfits are used 
Manual tells how to in schools and colleges and endorsed by chemis- 
do 256 different ex- try teachers. Put CHEMCRAFT at the top of your 
periments. Get this Seatnen Le! and look - > outfits in 7 mrs 
where good toys are sold. you canno e 
one for Christmas! size you want, we will fill your order direct at 
prices noted above. 
SEND FOR FREE CLUB MAGAZINE 
It’s adandy magazine with fine stories, new ideas, 
and stunts by other boys. It’s full of regular Club 
news that will tell you how to have some real sport. 


The Porter Chemical Company 
Porter Products Put Science at Your Service 
125 Washington St., Hagerstown, Md. 


a large assort- 





DOT 





Different Daisy 
models range in 
price from $1.00 
to $5.00, and in 
size to suit the 
younger as well 
as the older boys. 
Ask any hard- 
ware or sporting 
goods dealer. 


Help Your Boy Grow 


When your boy asks for an air rifle 
remember that it is the strong, up- 
standing American man in him ask- 
ing for a chance to grow. 


Millions of clean-cut, alert American 
boys, now grown, had their first 
training in manly sport with a Daisy 
Air Rifle. Mothers, as well as fathers, 
now generally recognize that this 
training makes for character and 
manliness. 

Give your boy a chance to develop 
character while he’s having the time 
of his life in harmless fun. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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SHIP DIRECT 


TRAPPERS, BUYERS, DEALERS 


will find the best market for 
their Furs through 


MAMMOTH 
Fur SALES 


CONDUCTED BY 









World’s Leading Buyers attend Taylor 
Mammoth Fur Sales assuring 
market prices for every lot sold. 


PRICES HIGHEST HERE 
Send for Price List, Shipping Tags 
and Market ReportsFR. ist RITE 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
760 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“BOYS 








? I EARNED $12 
@ THE FIRST MONTH 
school hours and I 
have earned good money 
at it ever since.” 
So writes Charles E. 
Wright, 8 Vernon St., 
Rutland, Vt. 


You Too Can Become 
Our Junior Salesman 


Another boy writes: 
“Sold out the first 
day. Send me more 
quickly.’’ Here isa 
wonderful opportun- 
ity to make money 
after school and at the 
same time learn to be 
a real salesman. No 
capital required. 
Write us and start at 
once to make money 
for yourself. Address 

Sales Manager 
Specialty Sales Co. 
Dept, A, 375 Broadway 
Boston, Mass. 


























For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Autos, Sick 
Rooms, and People with Poor Circulation 
Made by hand, of specially prepared clay, and glazed. 
Doctors, hospitals and many families use them constantly 
and recommend them to their friends. Easy to fill and han- 
die. The patented screw top is guaranteed not to leak. Will 
not burst or corrode. Practical, sanitary and lasts a lifetime. 

4 delivered), east of the Mississippi. 
Price $2.50 Soiree :.cat of eos ese 
ered). Canada, $3.00 (delivered.) 


It won’t leak! It can’t roll over! 
. and General Storekeepers find these 
Druggists: 


foot warmers good sellers. Write for 
our special price in quantities. 
Dorchester Pottery Works, 140 Victory Road, DORCHESTER, MASS. 











WANTED-—Railway Mail Clerks | 


$135 TO $190 Franklin instiute, Dept L230, Rochester, N.Y. 


A MONTH 
Send Coupon 
Todey Sure 
MEN—BOYS > 
OVER 17 


/ Sirs: Send me without charge: 
(1) sample Railway Mail Clerk Ex- 
amination questions; (2) schedule 
showing places of all coming U. S. 
Government examinations: (3) list of 
© many Government jobs now obtainable. 











CORNETISTS 


who have trouble with WEAK LIPS 
or HIGH TONES should send for our 
BOOK OF POINTERS. Sent Free. 


Virtuoso Cornet School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
DEPT. ¥ 


Class Rings @ Pins 


Catalog 36 Pages New Designs 
Pre-War Prices 
C.K.GROUSE Co. 


48 Gruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


Ask 
ck a for STOVINK et: “ad 
.» Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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A LABRADOR PET 


F my Labrador pets none, writes Capt. 
O George Cartwright in the entry in his 

Labrador Journal for August 14, 1779, was 
so attractive as a deer that had been captured 
when very young. 

I took a walk round the island but saw noth- 
ing. I was attended by my young deer, which is 
now perfectly tame, and I shall now make some 
remarks on those animals. Notwithstanding rein- 
deer are naturally very wild and timorous, yet 
no creature is so soon or so effectually tamed if 
taken young; but what they may be when caught 
afterwards I cannot tell. They not only grow very 
bold, but also shew great affection for such men 
and dogs as they take a liking to and have a 
great spite against those who affront them. 

This deer of mine has had its full liberty ever 
since the fourth day after it was caught (except 
a few nights confinement in the crib, lest the 
dogs should kill it when we were all asleep), but 
since that it has constantly lain out. It is not in 
the least alarmed at any noise, not even at the 
report of a gun fired close to it; but it is much 
terrified if any dog runs after or even near it, 
and any running of the people instantly affrights 
it; but the moment all is quiet, it is so too. It 
will often go up to a dog and smell to him: it is 
well acquainted with all of mine and will lie 
down by the fire amongst them. 

I believe they scarce ever sleep, for as much as 
I have watched this I never could observe that 
it was asleep, or kept its eyes closed more than 
two seconds at a time; and if I moved ever so 
little, it would start up. When I have lain down 
on the bed, at a time when it was lying on the 
floor, it would start up every five or six minutes 
and come to see that I was not gone; and having 
licked my face or sucked my neck handkerchief 
a little, it would quietly lie down again. When at 
any time it lost me it would run about grunting 
like a hog, and never rest until it had found me, 
when it would run up to me in full speed. Some- 
times I have diverted myself with stooping and 
running both after and from it, which pleased it 
much; and it would do the same and frisk about 
in the same manner as I have seen the wild 
calves one among another: and I have likewise 
observed that when it is frightened it erects its 
single, which at all other times hangs down, 
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WHERE OLD AGE IS RARE 


EATH from old age is rare among the 
smaller birds and animals of the forest. All, 
says Mr. A. G. MacVicar in Field and 

Stream, must sooner or later fall prey to the 
hawk, the owl, the fox or some other predatory 
animal. 

Even the decrepit or injured fox is torn to 
pieces and devoured by his more robust fellows; 
I have read the story of such a tragedy several 
times in newly fallen snows. On one occasion 
three years ago when we were visiting our traps 
one morning we missed a trap from the spring 
where we had left it set for fox. The mud round 
the spring indicated that a fox had been caught; 
but, although for several days we tramped the 
near-by fence rows and covers with dogs, we 
could find no trace of it. 

Perhaps a week after the disappearance of the 
trap, as we were crossing a brushy clearing that 
had once been a pasture, we observed an ex- 
traordinary number of fox tracks in the snow. 
Knowing that there must be some attraction in 
the vicinity to account for so many of them, we 
began to search carefully. Near a tumble-down 
stone wall we found our trap; some briers held 
the-clog firmly. In it was the foreleg of a red 
fox, and round it lay the head, the brush and 
pieces of the hide. The snow for ten or fifteen 
yards round had been trodden hard. 

Evidently half a dozen foxes had come from 
different directions; and the snow plainly showed 
that each had approached his trapped fellow in a 
deliberate and cautious manner, circling and sit- 
ting on his haunches with increasing frequency 
as he neared his victim. It is not hard to imag- 
ine the closing scene of the tragedy—an ever- 
narrowing ring, much snarling and snapping, the 
final rush and then perhaps a fight for the spoils. 
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THE ARTLESS ART 


EPARTEE, the “artless art,” seems really 

to be a gift, and he who has it is fortunate 

indeed. In the Nineteenth Century Sir 

Edward Sullivan relates this bit of sparkling 

conversation that once passed between Cardinal 

Vaughan and Dr. Adler, the chief Jewish rabbi. 

he two men were seated next to each other 

at luncheon. “Now, Dr. Adler,” said the cardinal, 

“when may I have the pleasure of helping you 
to some ham?” 

The rabbi replied without a pause, “At Your 
Eminence’s wedding!” 

It was not a rabbi but a bishop—Dr. Potter 
of New York—that once replied neatly and un- 
hesitatingly to a question that must have been 
almost as startling as the cardinal’s. A lady 
had asked him why in pictures and statues 
angels are always represented as women or as 
young men without beards or moustaches. 

“Oh,” replied the bishop, “everyone knows 
that women naturally inherit the kingdom of 
heaven, but men get in by a very close shave.” 
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Waterbury 
Radiolite 


The jeweled, 12-size Waterbury with a 
Radiolite dial. In gold-filled case, $8.00. 
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Yankee _- 
More men use the Ingersoll Yankee than any 


other watch. 50 million sold. Sturdy, reliable, 
good-looking, it carries a sound guarantee. 





Favorite Ingersolls 


or to get than 
| Ingersoll. It 


useful and some 


thing to be proud 
of. 


LLIONS OF BOYS 


eres nothing 
etter to give 
a 


reliabl 
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This Yankee La c Vy 





Tells Ti 
the Dark. = 


The famous I ll Yankee d for tell- 


ing time in the dark. Radium does it. Conven- 





ient under the pillow or out of doors at night. 
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name and address and we'll do the rest. 
bearing your name as giver, will be sent 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


The Best Gift 
THE YOUTH’S 


When you give The Companion 
you give not merely 52 weeks of 
entertainment and profit, but some- 
thing much more—you place in that 
home a character builder, the na- 
tional weekly with a purpose. I/t’s 
the one best gift for any and all occasions. 


No Troublesome Shopping. Just send us $2.50 (less than 5 cents a week) with 







for any Boy or Girl or for any 
Family is a year’s subscription to 


OMPANION 


A beautiful Gift Announcement in colors, 
free with the paper upon request. 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 





Send us #1 for 3 Ibs. or §2 for 7 Ibs. delicious new crop large 
VirginiaShelted Peanuts delivered by mail,with book of recipes 
for roasting, salting, candy, etc. Ask for special prices on nae 
lots, shelled or unshelled. PINNER & CO., Inc., Suffolk, Va. 


FREE Wonderful Book 
Pelensaimeseeen 

[Leare by mall. A necessity for hunters 

and nature lovers. og 

Becorate your home and den with splendid art. 

today for Meateeted book. hell deitaht sane 

N.W. School of Taxidermy, 2509 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 
Write for 60 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell 
for 10c. aset. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
W. NEUBECKER, 961 East 23d Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STAMPS %, {rom 15 countries 100 ; 


100 all 
p- different 25c. Send for attractive 

































roval sheets and price list. Old issues a Specialy. 
COLONIAL 8ST. CO., Box 46, White Plains, N.Y. 


The Finest bicycle ever 
colors, sizes; made in our new 

ments. Delivered tee on eppravaly nn 
Gt aese oe he 

$ }—-F— at fs prions, 

gisele eecalec naee U 

ycle Company 
Dept. L-50 Chicago 










Write for free enteteg of 
ae S. ARMY SUPPLIES 
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Dangerous sickness often 
starts with acold. Ward off 
he od colds with Musterole 

efore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. 
It has all the healing properties of 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
but none of the unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply 
and without the blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle 
take down the little white jar of 
Musterole from the bathroom 
shelf and rub the ointment gently 
over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it pene- 
trates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsilitis, lum- 
bago, coughs and colds are all 
symptoms that call for Musterole. 

Order Musterole today from 

our dru; 35c and 65c in 

ow SiGe: talekeen 0 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 














Write for FREE BOOKS 
on the Joys of 


MECCANO 
Model Building 


1. Meccano Products: 
All about model build- 
ing. 2. Dick’s Visit to 
Meccano Land: A boy’s 
fascinating experiences 
at Meccano headquarters, 
3. Radio: How to make a 
fine radio receiving set from 
your regular Meccano parts hg 
that willreceiveconcerts, 
etc. All three books sent 
you free if you will write 
us the names and ad- 
dresses of three of 
your chums. Put 
No. 45 after your 
own name for 



























reference. 
MECCANO 
COMPANY, lac. In Canada 
Division T Meccano, Lid. 


44 Colborne St. 
Toronto 


























THE THRILLING GAME 
You! ut be surprised by this thrilling me “Let’s 
A Game for young and old. It’s “Full of 
Pop.” Don’t play it if you have a weak heart. 


Foust Edition, postpaid, “y 4 Agent 
olan Edition, postpaid, finted 
BOARDMAN & ono 
Dept. D, 309-311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


















JUNIOR POOL TABLES 


$4.50—$7.00—$20.00—$40.00 and up 
pay peed made, in all sizes ; portable, can be used 
ony seem, set up or put ~~ of the way in a minute. 
Guie ly leveled. Over 100,000 in use. Wonderful amuse- 
ment for all the family. Home practice will make you 
expert. At your dealers, or write for Catalog to 


E. T. Burrowes Co., 8 Brown St., Portland, Maine 
High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Years Haan 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 
lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 
courses are di described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


L 
Dept. B-Hibd, Drexel Ave, & Sains CHICAGO | 



















You can complete 










































THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly ‘per for all the ) Comaaiy Its subscription 
price is os includ! age 
and 8 to - address in the United States or Canada, 

$3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 

. Mass., as second-class matter. 
mesma Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged b chan in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the paper. c Degepems to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscri 

Remittances should be made b 
Order, Lg oy Money Order, 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is 

Always ri the name of the Post Office oa which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 

‘0 give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPARE 
The Youth’s Compan‘ 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul ra Btreet, Boston, Mass. 


Post Office Money 
peered Letter or 








PRESERVING THE EYESIGHT 


MONG all the crippling defects certainly the 
most prevalent is poor vision. In spite of 
the active effort that has been made for 

the last thirty years to get people to appreciate 
what they are losing through inability to see 
perfectly, it is said, on good authority, that in 
this country alone no less than ten million chil- 
dren of school age are suffering from eye defects 
that can be corrected. 

Not long ago a number of interested persons 
established a society called the Eyesight Con- 
servation Council of America, the express pur- 
pose of which was to stir up the people, especially 
school-teachers and employers of labor, to a 
realization of the advantages of good eyesight. 
In most of the public schools in the cities tests 
of vision are made, but in the country districts 
it is reported that in from seventy-five to eighty 
per cent of the schools the children’s eyes are 
never tested. In the New York City schools 
250,000 children were found to be suffering more 
or less seriously, and there is reason to believe 


that the proportion is the same throughout all the | 


schools of the United States. How serious defects 
of vision may be, is shown by the fact that fifty 
per cent of the public-school children in one 
large city who failed in their examinations last 
year, were found to have poor eyesight. 

But it is not children only that are hand- 
icapped by poor eyes. A-statement issued by the 
same society shows some startling results of the 
examination of employees in factories and in 
commercial houses. In the examination of more 
than ten thousand employees more than half 
were found with uncorrected faulty vision; and 
in one establishment more than seventy per cent 
had eye defects. As an example of resulting in- 
efficiency and waste, twenty per cent of the 
inspectors in a large factory were unable to see 
well enough to detect defects in the product that 
they were inspecting! 

The moral is plain. Every child who is back- 
ward in school, who does not care for picture 
books or who complains of headache, should 
have his eyes tested and, if visual defects are 
found, should be fitted with proper glasses. And 
every adult, especially everyone more than forty 
years old, should have his eyes examined reg- 
ularly, say every two years. 


°¢ 


A TURKISH PARABLE 


HE Turk, in spite of his recent shocking 

and abominable conduct in Smyrna, is not 

without his moral tales. The pity of it is 
that he does not heed them more strictly. This 
fable, which Miss Mary A. Pointer tells in her 
book When Turkey was Turkey, has a moral 
that not only the Turk himself but the whole 
world might well follow. 

It seems that many years ago there was a man 
in Scutari who had a great liking for rich and 
expensive food; in short he was very much of a 
gourmet. But he had a pious heart and was 
desirous of being helpful. Though he was a well- 
to-do man, he could do little in the way of 
almsgiving, however, because of his selfish in- 
dulgence. 

The two natures in him, the desire to be gener- 
ous and his delight in the good things of the 
table, did not give him the peace of spirit that 
he desired. The thought was constantly in his 
mind how he could do some great thing to ac- 
quire merit and to benefit his fellow men and 
at the same time pander to his own exacting 
appetite. There was not money with which to do 
both. 


One day an inspiration seized him—we shall 
attribute it to an attack of severe indigestion— 
and he said to himself, “Why can I not look at 
every good thing I should like to eat and say, 
“Tis as if I had eaten it,’ and take the money 
those dainties would have cost me and build a 
mosque to the glory of Allah with it?” 

He began at once to live on the simplest fare. 
He would gaze at the costly food offered on the 
streets or at the bazaars and would say, “’Tis as 
if I had eaten it”; then he would pass on. The 
money that he saved soon enabled him to begin 


his pious undertaking, and the Yeyeissem—the: 


“Tis-as-if-I-had-eaten-it Mosque” in Scutari— 
is a monument to his piety and self-denial. 
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ah Your Furs 


| BIG woney | SPEEDYperypns 


SH UBERT 


F it’s BIG MONEY you're looking for—tag your furs to “SHUBERT” 
and quit worrying. You'll get every penny that’s in your furs and 
you'll get your money inahurry. We have been satisfying fur shippers 
all over North America for more than thirty-nine years. Surely sucha 
splendid record ought to mean something to you. A “SHUBERT 

TAG ENVELOPE” on your shipmient assures you of 

Hi, 

ile at epee * Sar So tar aha 
skin or 4 few skins—but on each and pert—according to the quality and 
condition of the fur and size of the the skin. 


every skin you ship us. 
| Speedy Returns—You'll get your money NoRisk—You takeno risk whatever when & 
' in ahurry. We aim to mail check same day you ship your furs to “SHUBER’ GUAR: 
furs are received. We have many ners in the of “THE xy? GU. 
E,” for we've got to satisfy. y 


4 ourfiles from ee oe 
aa and we will. 


returns are the promptest in 
Quick action means big money-for you. 





aS es = se 2 














4 Don’t delay another minute. 


Hurry in a shipment. ' 
1 GIVE “SHUBERT” A TRIAL TODAY I 
1 SHIP ALL YOUR FURS DIRECT TO 


A.B SHUBER NC. 
1 oe a, BeBe, Pern ’ i , 
E Laloer od IN THE ie DEAUNG exe ny As & 


. aes? w. AUSTIN AVE. DEPT. 22 


rue ime CHICAGO, USAYK 





























IT'S A PLEASURE 
TO DO MOUNTING 


=Lngel 
([Axrt Corners 1% 


Ex;No Paste NEEDED 
Handy asa Stamp then wetanditck. World a 
ite bg for mounting kodak and 


camera pictures 
Sigvings, yb Made —e~ 1 =a s gral, fancy c— 
of black, grey, gold, sepia 


supply, drug, a t. immed 
orm you, send 10c for full ae 
ies 








































BOYS! 


Here’s Money for You! 
A quick, easy and agree- 
able way to earn money! 


Start your Business Career Right Now! 

























Enjoyed by every mem- 

ber of the family. For We need a Junior Sales Force— You Boys. Utilize 

23.4 6 players. your after school time to earn money. Sell an 

- reiting 4 partnership article necessary to every Household. Earn 

progressive ethan. money for your Radio Set—or a Kodak—or for 
ice 75 cts. Ask your your as. 

Goater, or by mail from Write for particulars to M.L. L. 











67-69 Murray St., New York 






































Whaleet Cour Queblion:-pe it ine promanciati a 
Bolsheviki, the the spelling ofa puzzling word, the sae sewer y 
Murrman (oast-the ‘the meaning a rene & 








contains an answer, 400,000 
“feguor ond ince Peper Eaton “G5. MERRIAM CO 


ices. etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per Y ©. 
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Look out! here comes the frost chap 


Ivory Soap ‘comes in 
a convenient size and 
form for every purpose 


Medium Cake 
For toilet, bath, nursery, shampoo, 
fine laundry. Can be divided in 
two for individual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry use. Also 
preferred by many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially for the washbow] wash- 
ing of delicate garments. Sample 
packages free on re- 
quest to Division 36-L, 
Department of Home 
Economics, The Procter 
& Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“r _ 


OME MOTHERS ‘“wish-there-was-a- 
law” to keep children from getting dirty 
when raw winter winds begin to blow! 

Chapped hands and faces—how cruelly 
they hurt! They often result from the ex- 
traction of the natural oil from the skin by 
harsh soap. 

Here is one effective way to guard against 
this possibility. 

Let your children wash in Ivory Soap 
and warm water—not hot—a dozen times a 
day if need be. Only be sure they dry the 
skin thoroughly. 

Ivory lather, you see, is mild and gentle, 
and it rinses off easily and completely, leav- 
ing the skin clean and smooth and weather- 
proof. 
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Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


Your own face and hands, too. After 
Summer’s pleasant warmth, they must get 
used to Winter’s keen blasts. Though your 
skin be as fine as a baby’s, Ivory will help 
to protect it against Winter’s harshness and 
keep it healthy and soft. 


Husbands like Ivory, especially. Men 
don’t enjoy deep-sea diving for soap in a 
bathtub—Ivory Soap floats! 


Wouldn’t you like to have, in one soap, 
all seven of the desirable qualities and prop- 
erties a fine soap may have—purity, mild- 
ness, whiteness, fragrance, abundant lather, 
easy rinsing, and “‘it floats”? 


Of course you would! And Ivory gives 


you every one., Procrer & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 











